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THE EINGWOODS OF EINGWOOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

IR. and Mrs. Chirpley sat in state in the 
drawing-room of their villa at Homsey, 
awaiting the guests biddea to one of those 
comfortable dinners which the; were in the habit of 
giving pretty regularly once a fortnight. 

The Chirpleys were a cosy, sugary, perhaps 
rather lumpy City couple, middle-aged one and the 
other, without children, and possessing a disposable 
income of from a thousand to twelve hundred a year. 
Their tastes in the matter of personal enjoyment were 
wholly domestic, and it was to these same comfortable 
dinners, the Menu (pronounced by Madame Menew) 
thereof, their proper garnishing and setting forth, 
and the judicious selection of the guests summoned 
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2 THE RINGWOODS OF RINGWOOD. 

to partake of them, that the chief energies of the 
pair were directed from January to December. 

To be sure Mrs. Chirpley had one propensity of 
a somewhat absorbing nature, and which might have 
diverted her thoughts from these hospitable cares, 
had it not been that the latter were , made in no 
small degree subservient to the former. 

She was as arrant a match-maker as the County 
of Middlesex could show. Yet it did, somehow, 
happen that the matches she made had not qu the 
whole turned out well. The truth was, the good 
creature entirely lacked discretion, and was lamen- 
tably deficient in knowledge of human nature ; the 
result of which, as might be expected, was an ex- 
tremely indiscriminate pairing of the proteges she 
delighted to place on the road to Hymen's temple./ 

From a few confidential words which passed be- 
tween her and her spouse during that quarter of an 
hour's grace which they had adopted in imitation 
of ^^ the upper ten thou.'' — (a form of speech 
brought down by young Tom Tring, Chirpley's 
dressy nephew, from Mincing Lane) — we are en- 
abled to discover that the present prandial gathering 
has a similar object with others which have pre- 
ceded it. 

" What are you thinking about, John ?" 
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" I'm thinkings my deai;^ that you'll have to play 
stoker to the conyersation to-day/' 

^^ Why to-day particularly ?" 

" It strikes me the party wont be a particularly 
lively one. The people don't all know one another. 
Then there's that Widow Honeyglass, whom you've 
taken such a wonderful fancy to — fine woman cer- 
tainly, but there's a certain something about her — 
I can't describe what it is — a — a wet-blanketish 
sort of a manner ; and her eyes — ^striking eyes, no 
doubt, yet with a kind of a tum-you-inside-out 
look in 'em that's not quite pleasant. Besides that, 
she's so confoundedly fond of getting the conversa- 
tion on medical subjects." 

^' Ah ! as to that," said Mrs. Chirpley, *' it's easily 
accounted for ; you know her father was an eminent 
medical man in some county or other, and her 
late husband a very large wholesale chemist and 
druggist." 

^^ No, my dear Fanny, I do not know it — I only 
know she says it. Well, next there is my honest- 
hearted friend Budolph Elsenfeldt, whom youare bent 
on marrying to her — ^you wont pretend he's a lively 
party — ^particularly now that he's what I suppose 
you'd call in love." 

In love ! Fiddlestick, John I The man's a 
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4 THE RIXGWOODS OF RINGWOOD. 

widower, with a daughter growing up, and Mrs. 
Honeyglass is a widow without children — money 
on both sides — I don^t see how either can do 
better/' 

At this moment the page Sam flung open the 
door, announcing, " Mr. and Mrs. Birdshill — Miss. 
BirdshiU— Mr. Julius Birdshill r 

The Birdshills are magnates of the neighbour* 
hood. Birdshill pere is a contractor — (Binfield 
Birdshill and Co.) — largely engaged in suburban 
building speculations. Mrs. Birdshill is atrociously 
vulgar, and glaringly overdressed. Miss Martha 
(Patty) Birdshill is pretty, simpering, and silly — 
blue eyes, golden hair (really very beautiful of its 
kind), and waxen complexion, in short, a very 
doll. Julius Birdshill is in his father^s business^ 
He is accounted by his " set'' a heavy swell, and is, 
in point of fact, intolerably ostentatious and preten- 
tious, afiecting to patronize Tom Tring, who is,, 
nevertheless, rather inclined to quiz him than other- 
wise j venturing on small liberties with him under 
cover of the favour with which he (Tom) is supposed 
to be regarded by the fair Patty. 
' Ere the Birdshill quartet have well got across, 
from the door to the windows, another announce- 
ment introduces : — 
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*' Dr. Blobb !'^— Miss Blobb !''— quickly foUowed 
by: — 

'^ Captain Smunker I" 

Blobb is the family medical attendant — the 
appellation of " Doctor^' being purely honorary. 
Miss Blobb is his daughter. 

Blobb himself is solemn and sententious; he 
has a large connexion among ^^ the pious/' which 
^connexion would get larger but that his ^^ manner " 
is not considered " attractive^' by the younger ladies. 
Nor is that to be wondered at. ^'A man who 
frightens you, my dear, just at the very time when 
you most want encouraging/' as Mrs. Young- 
husband, an engaging matron of twenty-three, said 
of him to her friend Mrs. Evershed, aged twenty- 
two, "and who can't smile without making you 
•think he's yawning in your face." 

Captain Robert Smunker is neither in the navy 
nor the regulars, nor the militia^ nor the yeo- 
manry, nor the volunteers — ^he has been a mining 
-Captain, and is an individual whose life seems to 
be one protracted philanthropic endeavour to make 
the fortunes of other people in new mining opera- 
tions. In his case virtue appears to have met * 
'with its reward, for he has himself made plenty of 
jnoney. 
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And now once more Buttons : ^^ Mrs. Honey- 
glass I" 

While this lady is being bowed and curtsied, and 
delighted-to-see-youM to the sofa of honour, it seems 
fit and proper that the reader should be put in pos- 
session of a few particulars, not only as to what 
manner of woman she is, but as to her origin and 
antecedents. 

Her father, magniloquently described by Mrs. 
Chirpley as an eminent medical man, had been 
neither more nor less than the notorious quack 
Andrew Scutch, who, beginning his career as a 
peripatetic tooth-drawer, ended it as inventor and 
part owner of those famous specifics, puffed far 
and wide, under the title of Scutch's Ointment 
and Embrocation. Sarah Scutch, a well-grown 
and rather handsome girl, who precociously gave 
evidence of audacity, ambition, and a remarkable 
tenacity of purpose, had, at the age of nineteen, 
wooed and won (I write this advisedly) as her 
husband Mr. Samuel Honeyglass, a traveller for 
a wholesale druggists' house, whom she had worried 
into his cofl&n (as was generally believed, though, in 
certain quarters, graver suspicions were whispered 
on the subject), many years previously to our 
acquaintance with her. Being childless, and en- 
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joying a comfortable independence between tbe 
money lie had left her and her share in the 
sale of the paternal nostrums^ she had not^ a^ it 
appeared^ felt disposed to select a second husband 
untU she made^ at the Chirpleys^ the acquaintance 
of Rudolph Elsenfeldt. That event seemed to 
have formed a new epoch in her existence^ and 
already Mrs. Chirpley^ as we see^ is congratulating 
herself upon the coming of another of her " matches'' 
to maturity. 

Sy a coincidence Mr. Elsenfeldt arrived imme- 
diately after Mrs. Honeyglass. 

Reserving for a future occasion such details of 
the said Rudolph Elsenfeldt's past life as are 
due to the important part he will play in 
this narrative, I will merely describe lim as a 
man of some forty- seven years of age^ rather 
above the average height^ with broad shoulders^ 
a frame generally betokening physical power^ 
and a countenance rather intellectual than hand- 
some. 

The Chirpleys, under Tom Tring's tuition^ and 
always in imitation of the upper ten thou.^ have 
abandoned the custom of introducing. 

^'People who know one another/' said Tom, 
quoting what he regarded as some high authority. 
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^^ donH want to be introduced — people who don^t 
know one another mayn^t like it/^ 

Elsenfeldt knew nobody present but Mrs. Honey- 
glass^ whom, having spied out, he straightway 
approached. She was as yet the sole tenant of 
the sofa, which she had nearly covered with her 
ample dress, and she was just gathering up a 
couple of its outlying folds, and had invited him by 
an expressive gesture to sit by her, when once 
more Buttons : — 

" Mr. Serjeant Silkstone V' 

Mrs. Chirpley bridled up. Here was one of her 
great guns. The learned gentleman, who had a 
glass in one eye and a cast in the other, and who, 
when speaking, invariably looked at anybody pre- 
sent rather than the person he was addressing, 
applied himself, with the sang-froid that never for- 
sook him, to the task of steering through the waves 
of silk, satin, and lace beneath him, and, his face 
being directed towards Mrs. Honeyglass, bore down 
upon Mrs. Chirpley, 

The former lady, naturally enough, fancied he 
was coming to address her, and any one who had 
happened to observe her at this moment, would 
have seen that she started, and bit her lip, as if to 
control some emotion. Among all present, how- 
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ever, Budolph Elsenfeldt alone was likely to occupy 
himself with her to that extent, but the line of his 
vision was too much above her countenance to ad- 
mit of his taking an accurate observation of the 
play of her features. 

While Mr. Serjeant Silkstone, unaware of having 
made this particular impression in this particular 
quarter, was yet in the midst of a tirade against the 
North-something Railway Company, because the 
train by which he had come down had stopped some- 
where, and had failed to stop somewhere else, con- 
trary to the advertisements of its own time-tables^ 
the name of the personage, who was, in fact, the 
crowning glory of the feast, rang forth in the 
shrillest tones of the elated Buttons : — 

'' Lady Kettlewell V 

This was followed by — in a subdued tone, savour- 
ing of a propensity to giggle — " Mr. Tring V 

And forthwith enter young Tom Tring, sole 
nephew of the house, and pendent upon his arm 
old Lady Kettlewell, the widow of a civic knight, 
than whom it is impossible to conceive anything in 
the way of middle-aged female humanity more be- 
carminedj bewigged, beflounced, and befurbelowed. 

Young Tom looks loftily around, as who should 
say, " Now then, all of you ! burst with envy as 
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you look on me escorting — no mistake about it — 
one of the upper ten thou. \" 

It was quite natural that Mr. and Mrs. Chirpley, 
reflecting as they ^id the manners and customs of 
the upper ten thou, in their very nicest shades, 
should advance several steps further to meet Lady 
Kettlewell than they had done in any previous case ; 
equally so that she should be by them led up to 
the sofa, and there installed side by side with Mrs. 
Honeyglass — this, moreover, to the utter derange- 
ment of the untitled widow's preparations for having 
Elsenfeldt near her. 

The personal appearance of the two women thus 
brought together oflered a remarkable contrast. 
Lady Kettlewell was, as we have seen, highly 
rouged. She was, further, round-faced, and of 
short stature. Mrs. Honeyglass was tall, and finely 
proportioned, with regular and strongly marked 
features. Her black eyes were singularly brilliant, 
not, indeed, ^thout a dash of ferocity in their 
glance. Her complexion was such as her admirers 
might call olive, her detractors sallow. 

No introduction having taken place between the 
ladies, Mrs. Honeyglass continued the conversation 
she had begun with Elsenfeldt. Lady Kettlewell, how- 
ever, was not long left imattended, for Mr. Tring 
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speedily brought up Julius Sirdshill^ introducing him 
to her with the air of one who confers upon another a 
high distinction. The old lady and the young man 
might have found ready to their hand many subjects 
of common interest^ had they been so inclined ; for, 
whereas the latter was conversant with slates^ bricks, 
paying stones^ lime, timber, and the like, the widow 
of the late Sir Paul Kettlewell, knight, citizen, and 
wharfinger, drew the chief part of her handsome 
income from the river* side wharves bearing that 
honest citizen's name, whereat the articles before 
enumerated were wont to be deposited. As might 
be expected, however, scorning such vulgar topics, 
they at once plunged into the rival operas, " the 
drive,'' the coming races, and the last sweet thing 
in female costume arrived from Paris. 

Five minutes occupied by the hosts in pairing off 
their guests for the march into the dining-room, 
and by the guests in languid talk, impatient fan- 
pla)ring, and ill-concealed yawns, and the cry is 
'' Dinner, if you please, ma'am !" not by diminutive 
Buttons, but by a dignified waiter-greengrocer who 
charges half-a-crown above the ordinary price for 
his services, on the strength of his commanding 
presence and his general 4>onne maison air. 

A sudden rustling of rich material, a little jost- 
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ling, and the line of march is formed. Chirpley 
leads off with Lady Kettlewell ; to Elsenfeldt is, of 
course, assigned Mrs. Honeyglass ; the learned Ser- 
jeant is the honoured supporter of Mrs. Chirpley ; 
Blobb takes Mrs, Birdshill, who, by the way, has 
ritualistic proclivities — thinking them good style — 
and votes the Doctor ^How^^ in a double sense. 
The two young ladies would, under other circum- 
stances, have fallen to the two young men, but 
^eniores priores — so the elder Birdshill escorts the 
Doctor's daughter, and Captain Smunker Miss 
Birdshill. Tom and Julius form the rear guard, 
but, arrived in the dining-room, contrive, by a 
skilful manoeuvre, to throw the company into a sort 
of confusion, in the midst of which they take up 
positions on the flank, respectively, of Patty Birds- 
hill and Dora Blobb. 

Mrs. Chirpley's peculiar propensity was so well 
known to her intimates, that no sooner were the 
first impatient cravings satisfied by the undeniable 
soup and the attendant East India brown Sherry — 
Chirpley, long life to him ! protested vehemently 
against the modern heresy of what he called Camo- 
mile Wine — than the majority of the convives began 
to look round in search of the familiar symptoms of 
^^ something matrimoniaP^ being on the tapis. 



* 
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" Ah ! I've got it !'' Slobb whispered to his 
neighbour^ Julius Sirdshill; ''but be cautious. 
Don't look just yet. It's not a hundred miles 
firom me." 

'' Surely you don't fix it on those middle-aged 
parties?'' said Julius^ after a glance in the direc^ 
tion indicated. 

''I do, indeed. Just watch Mrs. Chirpley's 
eyes." 

''You're right by George, Doctor!" 

The discovery thus made passed round the table 
with telegraphic rapidity, that is to say, as far as 
the intimates of the house were concerned. Lady 
Kettlewell and Mr. Serjeant Silkstone, who did not 
rank in the category, were not likely to give the 
subject a thought. Possibly it may have occurred 
to her ladyship, though she was far more immersed 
in the good eatables and drinkables before her, than 
solicitous of attentions from the gentlemen on 
either side of her, that Mr. Chirpley might have 
looked less frequently than he did in the direction 
of the black-eyed lady opposite ; while if the Ser- 
jeant, from time to time, cast one of his oblique 
glances towards the owner of those same black 
eyes, such glances were never extended to her 
neighbour. 
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This same neighbour, however, playing a pro- 
minent part in the following narrative, we will, if 
you please, reader, for a brief period draw near to 
him and the lady who occupies, or is supposed by 
Mrs. Chirpley to occupy, so considerable a share in 
his thoughts. 

In the first place, we observe that, in spite of his 
Teutonic name, the language he speaks is English — 
ay, and the best of English ; indeed, seeing he has 
only a few minutes ago related to Mrs. Honeyglass 
that, although his father was German, his mother 
was English, that the last fifteen years of his life 
have been spent in England, and finally, that he 
is a naturalized British subject, we are at liberty 
to assume that the lady has taken upon herself to 
compliment him upon the perfection of his mode 
of expressing himself in her language, as we now 
find her doing on his acquirements in general. 

" Oh dear,'^ she is saying, ^^ you are so very, 
very profound !" whereupon she bends her mag- 
nificent black eyes before his curious gaze, and 
gives a little sigh, which seems to add, " See what 
a poor simple woman I am in comparison with 
yourself V^ 

The subject they have got upon is as little con- 
ducive to sentiment as possible; it is medicine. 
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She is for it^ he against it. As Antonio's thoughts 
were with his distant argosies^ so hers were^ pro- 
bably^ with those pots and bottles (sold in St. 
Paul's Churchyard^ and at all respectable chemists 
throughout the country^ price Is. l^d., stamp in- 
cluded) to which she was so greatly indebted. 

Though no match for Elsenfeldt in point of 
education^ his slow GFerman intellect was easily 
distanced by her tact and readiness ; and^ on the 
whole, she contrived to hold her own with him — 
the more so that she spoke with a purpose ! 

^' You were remarking just now/' she said, ^' that 
you yourself suffer at times from rheumatism — and 
really it's not to be wondered at. Men living 

alone, you know Poor creatures ! But what 

can they do ? Why, I suppose you never did such 
a thing as boil a kettle of water in your life ; 
and as to making yourself a basin of gruel, with 
a tablespoonful of brandy in it (pathetically cast- 
ing up those luminous orbs), a sheer impossibility 
for solitary manhood I Oh dear ! dear ! And 
that's the way life is trifled with — the neglect of 
the first symptoms. How many a single man has 
been carried off in his prime who might have lived 

to a green old age if he had ! But enough 

of what you'll call fiddle-faddle. Ah 1 I see 
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you^re looking at me with your hand on your 
wineglass. If taking wine together is out of 
fashion^ still I don^t see why we should not 
just- You understand me, eh? Kerens sherry 

at my right. Beach across me ? Fll forgive you. 
Only a quarter of a glass. Oh dear ! youVe filled 
my glass. Kerens your very very good health V' 
(The sip, the smile, and the glance that follow — 
all mutual) — " Really, there is sympathy be- 
tween us !" 

Now here you have a foreshadowing of the widow's 
tactics. Very easy to understand. The weapons 
used — audacity^ cunning, and affected simplicity. 
The mode of action a coup de main. As for the 
marked victim, he is, in ordinary matters, indolent^ 
passive from habit, gentle-hearted to boot; yet he 
possesses a vigorous intellect, a mind incompar- 
ably superior to her own, and, when fairly roused, 
an indomitable will. With all this, her basilisk 
glance once fastened upon him, he will become 
to her as a very mouse in the claws of a cat. 

By this time the eye-play and the lip-movement 
of Mrs. Honeyglass have attracted pretty general 
observation — as she intended they should. She 
felt suflSciently sure of victory to hold her trophies 
up to the public gaze. Even Lady Kettlewell> 
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winking at her neighbour Smiinker (as lively old 
ladies will do), has remarked, "You tell me the 
black-eyed lady is a widow. I tell you she's tired 
of widowhood — and small blame to her V^ 

To whom Smunker, " Don't you think the 
gentleman with the German name is a bold in- 
dividual? Those eyes would make me shiver in 
my shoes/' Once more Lady Kettlewell, " One 
thing's quite clear ; if he doesn't jump into the late 
Honeyglass's shoes it wont be for want of being 
asked." 

" Oh, Lady Kettlewell," Smunker said, '^ you 
surely wouldn't insinuate that there are ladies 
capable of giving such in^dtations !" Lady Kettle- 
well looked into her plate and laughed. It was 
whispered that she herself was not indisposed to a 
second matrimonial venture. 

At the upper end of the table, also, the learned 
Serjeant has been putting, so to speak, the ladies 
on either side of him, by turns, into the witness-box, 
Jtpropos of the same personage^ Oho ! (to Mrs. 
Chirpley) Honeyglass, you say? — ^And a widow? 
Pray who and what wiis Honeyglass ? A chemist, 
eh? — a wholesale chemist — good; (then to himself), 
that's it ; I remember all about the business. Who'd 
have thought of my meeting her in this way ? 

VOL. I. 2 
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(Besiuning the examination) : Now are tou quite 
certain he was not a traveller to a wholesale 
chemist and dmggist? — Not that you are aware 
of, eh ? — ^You persist in your belief? Very well. 
Now, can you tell me how long the — wholesale 
chemist and drac^cnst — What? you didn't add 
druggist ! — Never mind, that's the term in general 
use — I say how long he has been dead ? You don't 
know ? — Hum ! Are you aware of any particular 
circftmstances in connexion with the man's death ? 
Only that he died young ? I suppose you did not 
happen to know anything about his constitution — 
whether robust or otherwise ? Nothing, eh ? 

^' Goodness gracious ! Mr. Serjeant !" cried Mrs. 
Chirpley, who had hitherto contented herself with 
monosyllabic replies,. " how should I ? The man 
has been dead these ten years and mare !" 

'' Oh ! indeed f Hum ! I thought you said you 
did not know how long he had been dead ?" 

'' Well, now I come to think of it, the lady who 
introduced me to Mrs. Honeyglass said she had 
been a widow something over ten years/' 

^^ Oh ! if you can't state the fact of your own 
knowledge, never mind," said the learned gentle- 
man, who positively could scarcely have thrown 
himself with more ardour into the ease if he had 
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been retained for the Crown, .w;th poor Mrs. 
Chirpley, a refractory witness for the defence, under 
fire of his notoriously terrible cross-examination. 

It was next Mrs. SirdshilFs turn ; and he now 
thought fit to change his line of attack. 

" Do you think/^ he asked her, *' the lady next 
to Mjs, Chirpley handsome ? fine eyes, eh ? — And 
plenty of teethe— Oh ! if they Ve all her own — Am I 
to infer that you entertain any doubt on the point ? 
you would rather not answer — Tak^ you up so ? 
you should not have used the expression unless 
you were prepared to have it commented upon. 
How about her smile ? — Nothing very peculiar in 
it ? — ^You^d like to hear my opinion would you ? 
I'm not in the habit of committing myself to an 
opinion on insufficient evidence — but if ever I saw 
a smile that I should pronounce cold and crafty, I 
nov see that smile on the lips of Mrs. Honeyglass \" 

So you perceive, reader, the general impression 
the Widow Honeyglass has produced on the party 
assembled round the Chirpleys' dinner-table, might 
have been more favourable than it is. 
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CHAPTER II. 



IHE Villa Chirpley — so baptiz«l by Tom 
Tricg, iifier a railway and steamboat 
wramble through Switzerland and North 
Italy — was in very sooth a " Cottage of Gentility," 
only its original "double coachhouse" had beea 
turned into a fancy ponltry house, and the aecom- 
pauying stable into a pretty bright little conservatory. 
The grounds of the villa, though not much aborn 
three-quarters of an acre in extent, were disposed 
to the best possible advantage. The lawn was 
green, elastic, and closely shaven ; the borders were 
artistically filled with many coloored flowers; a 
variety of rare shrubs were scattered about, and 
over all arose four gigantic elms, the survivors of 
a noble avenue, along which, in days of yore, past 
inhabitants of the then existing Elizabethan man- 
sion wended their way through an extensive park. 
The ground, moreover, sloped idownwards to a lai^e 
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sheet of water, belonging to the New River Com- 
pany, which tended not a little to the ruralization 
of the spot. 

The season of the year being now the height of 
summer, and the evening fine^ the party had 
assembled after dinner in the garden, which 
abounded with rustic benches, chairs, and tables ; 
on the latter tea, coffee, and the attendant liqueur^ 
were now set out, to be followed later by ices and . 
cooling beverages — for it was John Chirpley's pride 
to do nothing by halves. 

Once clear of the dining-room and its for- 
malities, people who were previously strangers 
contrived, in one way and another, to become 
acquainted, and either drew together in knots of 
three or four or paired off according to their 
individual fancies. Thus it was that Blobb fastened 
himself, like one of his own leeches, upon his 
hostess, and poured into her ear a tale of woe, 
about a certain laundress — -" a woman, my dear 
madam, of the most exemplary piety — and just con- 
fined with her fifteenth ! Nothing less than that. 
Nine Christian little ones living. Five shillings is 
the extent to which I permit my too willing friends 
to subscribe, in behalf of this most interesting case. 
You consent ? Thank you, dear madam ! Thank 
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you a thousand times ! (The old humbug ! He 
was collecting this money in order to make sure of 
getting paid his fee for attendance, &c. &c.) Perhaps 
you would do me the great favour to mention this 
very meritorious person to some of your charitable 
lady friends. Mrs. Birdshill I have already enlisted 
in the good cause. She thought five shillings too 
little — ^you look surprised, but indeed it's true ! 
(Mrs. B. would gladly, as she afterwards assured 
Mrs. Chirpley, have given a pound sterUng— yea, 
even a guinea, to be rid of Blobb and his abominable 
cant.) But I would not hear of more. Principle 
is principle, you know. I might with ease have 
salved over my conscience by taking a second five 
shillings as the contribution of 'her amiable daughter. 
But — ahem ! A young unmarried person you 
know ! Couldn't think of it ! By-the-bye, there 
is that very striking woman Mrs. Honeyglass. 
Do you think I might hope to enlist her in this 
most Christian cause ? What ? You say you saw 
me talking with her ? Quite true. But she is not 
one of those ladies who on a first acquaintance sets 
one at ease. Ah ! you'll stand my friend there. 
I thank you. I consider her five shillings as good 
as pocketed." 

But if you please, reader, we'll cut this business 
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of the Evangelical washetwoman short, with the 
remark, that as regarded the particular five shillings 
hoped for from Mrs. Honeyglass, the Doctor was 
in Tom Tring's phraseology '' sold/' that widow, 
with the keen eye of her antecedental experiences, 
reading his purpose, and flatly declining to be 
victimized. I detest the woman as a woman, but 
in this instance I applaud her with my two hands. 
Thus also Smunker imagines he shall find in the 
gathering a field fruitful, though limited, for the 
prosecution of his philanthropic mission. He has 
already obts^ined Lady Kettlewell's leave to send her 
a prospectus of the West Tabitha Silver Lead 
Mine, which prospectus, seeing that she never takes 
the most insignificant financial step without the 
advice of her family solicitor, is foredoomed to the 
waste-paper basket. At the present moment he 
has taken in toW the senior Birdshill, a bold specu- 
lator/ as he has been informed. But there are 
speculators and speculators ! " Ah, my dear Mr. 
Bifdshill — ^thus the mining speculator — talk of 
contracts ! Give me a good mine ! The difficulty, 
I grant you, is to get hold of the good and avoid 
the bad mines. Well, I flatter myself, if there is 
one man in Cornwall or Devon who knows better 
than another what is good and what is bad, I am 
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that man ! What ? You are determined never to 
entertain any mining proposal whatever? More 
fortunes lost than made in mining? Of course 
there are. Why, sir, why ? Because the public is a 
many-headed idiot. The public refuses to be guided, 
when there are men, like myself, ready, desirous to 
guide it. Men who, I candidly admit, have paid 
dearly for their experience — but they have got it.^' 

*' Ky,' broke in the contractor, slily ; " and who 
take deuced good care to sell it a great deal dearer 
to — the public ! No, Captain, don't trouble your- 
self to show me your prospectus — I never look at 
prospectuses of any sort. Good names, you say ? 
Rubbish, Captain ! That (snapping his finger) for 
your good names ! All I can say is when you can 
find my name hawked about on any direction what- 
ever, come and ask me to subscribe to an under- 
taking on the strength of the directors^ names ! '' 

Smunker, perceiving the inutility of any further 
attempts to make the Captain swallow the West 
Tabitha, at once changed the subject, and very 
shortly the scene of his activity. 

Both Mrs. Honeyglass and Mr. Elsenfeldt had 
been named to him as '^moneyed people.^^ The 
latter was affable and accessible, so, in spite of the 
stand-off aspect of the former, he ventured to ap- 
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pronch the rustic bencli on wliich they were sitting^ 
together. 

" Beautiful evening/' he began, drawing up a 
chair, " air positively balmy. Could fancy myself 
in the West of England. Ever been in the West 
of England V 

The widow had. She knew Dawlish — ^had visited 
Plymouth.'' 

*' Ah ! charming climate. You don't know the 
mining districts. — Do I ? — Aha ! Don't I ? Bom 
and bred there. Nice little landed property of my 
own. Ah ! the gigantic fortunes that hav^ been 
made there ! — and will be again and again — under 
judicious advice — in that lies the whole secret. 
There's the great Loddy-Poddy up in the Chiverton 
Hill district. Then there's the Wheal Wobbly 
down among the Baradons. Thousands upon thou- 
sands made in both. I remember advising a party 
to buy Loddy-Poddy's just at a time when they 
were a little blown upon in the market. Shares 
were down at seventeen and ninepence. I advised 
this party to buy largely. He did. Took six: 
hundred — holds 'em stilt — and you'll hardly believe 
what I'm going to tell you — but the last quota- 
tion is — 1 like to back my assertions by proofs, 
(here produces a bundle of what he felicitously 
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calls "fly papers ^^) — a hundred and forty-seven 
pounds ten shillings. Think of that. Six hundred 
shares f 

The widow said it was indeed wonderful. 

''Well, now it so happens/' Smunker resumed^ 
mysteriously, " that some of my party — strong men 
I promise you ! — have got hold of the neighbouring 
mine to the Great Loddy-Poddy, called the West 
Tabitha. Be out next week. I, and of course any 
friends I choose to bring in, can come in at — let 
me see (fly papers again) — ^twelve and sixpence ! 
Quite a ridiculous price ! I was just showing a pros- 
pectus to our hospitable hostess, and of course I 
look upon her friends as mine. Have I another 
prospectus about me ? I think I have one or two 
(he had a couple of dozen). You canH read it by 
this light. Better take it home with you — quite 
at your service.'^ 

In short, he saw that the lady at least had 
^hered to his fly paper. He read it in the pleased 
wonderment of those same, to him, alarming eyes, 
and in the relaxed lines about the firmly cut mouth ! 
In truth, not only did Mrs. Honeyglass love money, 
but she had in her the stufi^ whereof bold specu- 
lators are made. 

The upshot was her acceptance of the West 
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Tabitha prospectus^ and a provisional promise to 
subscribe for a greater or less number of shares. 

Having thus attained his object^ Smunker left the 
lovers — pass me by the word for want of a better — 
to renew the conversation which he had interrupted. 

The occasion seems apt for taking a brief retro- 
spect concerning Rudolph Elsenfeldt. It was now 
some years since^ from the post of junior^ he had 
reached that of senior and managing clerk to a 
great sugar refining firm. This position had 
enabled him to marry the daughter of Mr. Brans- 
ford, one of the partners, a young girl to whom he 
had long been sincerely, almost romantically, 
attached ; for indeed Grerman sentimentalism held 
a large place in his nature. The death of the head 
partner very soon opened the door for his admission 
into the house, and thus, after beginning the world 
with a modest capital of twelve hundred pounds, 
he found himself at the age of thirty-five with at 
least that amount annually, in addition to the 
interest of the handsome settlement of twenty 
thousand pounds, made upon his wife by her father. 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt died when they had been married 
ten years, leaving him with one child, a daughter, 
then between eight and nine years of age. He had 
never been, in the strict English sense of the term. 
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H domestic maiu His tastes were scientific and 
litortiry, uud liis groat passdon was traTelling. Mrs. 
KUoufoldt, thmigli novi^r of strong healthy had her- 
Holf boon fond lif soiMOty, so *• into the world/' as it 
ia i)hraaodj they had gone together: but she had 
bptm nnablo to aiwmi^ny him in the frequent 
toura ho dolighttnl to make as often as he could 
Htoal a lioliday ftxnn liis business avocations. Thus 
it oanio to pass that, deeply as he felt the blow 
Avliiuh had shattoivd his one great early joy, he 
waa not utterly pi\>sti*ateil by it, nor was he long 
in thuling alleviation for his sorrow, as well in the 
n\oro frequent iudulgenoe of his favourite tastes, as 
in the superintendeniv of the eilueation of his 
daughter Gertrude. 

At the time of our making his acquaintance he 
had been a widower rather more than three vears. 
Gertrude had reeentlv, bv the advice of her maternal 
aunt, Mrs. Nettlcsham, been sent to school, which 
change in his domestic arrangements caused him to 
realize more than heretofore the loneliness of his 
position. He had within the last month been 
defeated in his candidateship for the vice-presidency 
of some learned society with a long name, on which 
he had greatly set his heart. Having travelled almost 
everywhere — consistently at least with the periods 
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of absence allotted to him — there remained no new 
countries to visit. Money-making had lost its zest 
for him^ so easily and naturally did it come in the 
ordinary routine of his business. In shorty he was 
just now — ^unknown perhaps to himself — ^very much 
in want of a new sensation. . 

If the question of a second marriage had ever 
occurred to him^ it had been immediately dismissed^ 
but in making the acquaintance of the Chirpleys, 
he had sought his fate ; from the moment when he 
met at their house the Widow Honeyglass^ he was 
a doomed man. She had this evening come fully 
prepared to do or die — to leave it with the certainty 
of becoming, at no distant date, Mrs. Elsenfeldt 
number two, or of seeing Mr. Elsenfeldt no more ; 
for it may be mentioned that she had at this very 
moment a second string to her bow, and could, if it 

should so please her, become Mrs. . But I 

have my own reasons for not betraying that secret 
yet. Sufficient that it now suited her to become 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt rather than Mrs. Anybody-else. 

A few words concerning Elsenfeldt^s. disposition 
towards her. As regarded the earlier period of his 
acquaintance with her, it was only upon the prin- 
ciple of the meeting of extremes that his toleration 
even of her society could be accounted for, and we 
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must attribute to purely material causes the fact 
that from the moment of his first interview with her 
he undoubtedly took a sort of fancy to her — a 
caprice^ to use an expressive French term. Though 
not young, he was but in early middle -life; he was 
single, and — Gertrude having ceased to be his com- 
panion — ^solitary. He had since his wife's death 
given up the greater part of the society they had 
frequented together, so that it would have cost him 
a certain amount of trouble to form new acquain- 
tances, and from trouble of every description, ex- 
cepting such as was connected with business, travel- 
ling, or science, it was part of his nature to shrink. 
This indolence, indeed, was one of the weapons 
against himself and his own freedom which he 
deliberately placed in the widow's hands — a weapon 
whereof she was not slow to discover the value, to 
seize upon, and to place among the many others yet 
more terrible and trenchant, contained in her own 
feminine arsenal. 

Her first decided triumph was probably achieved 
when one night — he. had then seen her some half-a- 
dozen times — on going home after midnight, he 
astonished his ill-managed establishment by ringing 
for "hot water and the liqueur case, and a small 
sandwich, if you please, Eliza !" Against this 
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novel act of duthority a rebellion ensued^ which 
being recounted to Mrs. Honeyglass^ elicited from 
that crafty lady the remark^ '^ Really^ it's not sur- 
prising. If men -will consent to live alone^ and 
have female servants about them ! Oh dear, dear t 
If I had the setting of ^em to-rights V 

These ^rords appeared to take a sudden hold on 
his memory, and on repeating them to himself he 
fell naturally enough into a train of thought which 
culminated in another question, " And why should 
she not have the setting of 'em to rights ?'^ 

The answer to this cost him a good deal of hesi- 
tation, and it required another, and yet another of 
the Chirpleys' well ordered dinners to convince him 
that, in spite of certain minor objections to the 
alteration of his condition, it would be desirable to 
' secure to his household the benefit of the handsome 
widow's administrative abilities. 

Now then, indeed, was the fish on Mrs. Honeyglass' 
hook ! It only remained for her to land him. That 
was a mere question of patience and tenacity of pur- 
pose. We will, then, if you please, assume that 
either owing to a hint received from Mrs. Chirpley, 
or upon her own conviction as to the ripeness of her 
schemes, she had pitched upon the particular even- 
ing on which we have enjoyed the privilege of 
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making her acquaintance as that of her fitmcailles 
with the widower Elsenfeldt. 

Ten o'clock had come. The moon^ now in her 
third quarter, was just rising across the water, be- 
hind some distant fir trees^ with a tolerably spacioiis 
horizon of meadows and market gardens. 

Elsenfeldt's native simplicity of character ren- 
dered him, under any contact with the works of 
nature — ^in however modified a form — accessible to 
the softer emotions of the heart. It was, therefore, 
but by a slight stretch of imagination that in the 
moon-rise he saw a new element of romance and 
beauty, added to a scene already so pleasant and 
quasi-rural ; while, if Mrs. Honeyglass was of a 
totally diflFerent order of mind, she had at least 
sufficient feminine tact to discover the presence of 
these qualities in another, especially when that other 
was the one individual on whom, for the moment, 
all her thoughts were concentrated. 

''You are silent, Mr. Els — (after a simulated 
hesitation) — Rudolph !*' It was thus that she broke 
a silence of a couple of minutes, during which Elsen- 
feldt had been gazing on the moon, and she herself 
looking down pensively. " Pm afraid your thoughts 
are far away. Perhaps they're in the moon/' 

" Well," he said, " I admit they are with the 
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moon — yet not on that account necessarily away 
from '' 

'' From me V 

" From you, my dear Mrs. Honeyglass ! The 
moon is, in truth, very sublime. I believe no mortal 
can ever look at the moon whose thoughts do not 
instantly soar with his gaze/' 

The widow did not even understand the widower's 
words — ^much less enter into his feelings, but she 
perceived that it behoved her to follow up his ob- 
servations as nearly in the same strain as possible. 

'^ Ah ! the moon V^ she said, " very pretty- 
not so warm as the sun — ^naturally — ^because she 
olily reflects the sun, or is heated by the sun — 
you'll tell me all about it one of these days, wont 
you ? You're so clever ! Dear me ! How I wish 
I was; no, I wont say clever — I don't think a 
woman need be clever when her husband is — what 
do you think ?" 

Elsenfeldt naturally seized the opportunity to 
tell the bright-orbed widow he thought her very 
well as she was. Upon this she raised those same 
bright orbs to his countenance with a sudden flash, 
such as she could on occasion throw into them, 
which became positively luminous — almost pas- 
sionate. 

VOL. I. 3 
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She felt that he was at that moment saying to 
himself^ '^ She is indeed a handsome woman V^ and 
quoth she to herself, "Now's the time to strike 
home r 

And she did strike home — gently but forcibly. 
She allowed her ungloved hand to drop into his 
with an air of tender abandonment which had in it 
so much of provocation that it rather extorted than 
invited a reciprocal pressure. 

That reciprocal pressure she took good care 
should be so prolonged that the seizure of a kiss 
became but a naturally progressive act. 

The kiss was but on the hand — yet it was fatal. 
From that moment Rudolph Elsenfeldt belonged to 
the Widow Honeyglass ! 




CHAPTER III. 

^^^ E are at the office of Messrs. Strong and 
RnTH Hickforth, Solicitors, in New Square, 
" Lincoln's Inn. This emiaent linn haa 
heen placed by their client, Mr. Elsenfeldt, in com- 
munication with another of the same profession, in 
Bedford Row, represented by a certain Mr. Felix 
Fikeham, acting on behalf of Mrs, Honeyglass. 

The business is, of course, the drawing up of 
the settlements to be made on the marria^ of 
Rudolph Elsenfeldt, widower, with Sarah Honey- 
glass, widow. The result of afeveral meetings, and 
of a tolerably brisk correspondence, may now he 
seen, in the form of an amended draft ae finally 
agreed to by both parties, lying on the table of 
Mr. Hickforth, into whose room Mj-. Pikeham has 
just been shown. 

Mr. Hickforth stands very high in the profession ; 
not so Mr. Pikeham, about whom a few intro- 
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a domestic man. His tastes were scientific and 
literary, and his great passion was travelling. Mrs. 
Elsenfeldt, though never of strong health, had her- 
self been fond of society, so " into the world,^' as it 
is phrased, they had gone together : but she had 
been unable to accompany him in the frequent 
tours he delighted to make as often as he could 
steal a holiday from his business avocations. Thus 
it came to pass that, deeply as he felt the blow 
which had shattered his one great early joy, he 
was not utterly prostrated by it, nor was he long 
in finding alleviation for his sorrow, as well in the 
more frequent indulgence of his favourite tastes, as 
in the superintendence of the education of his 
daughter Gertrude. 

At the time of our making his acquaintance he 
had been a widower rather more than three years. 
Gertrude had recently, by the advice of her maternal 
aunt, Mrs. Nettlesham, been sent to school, which 
change in his domestic arrangements caused him to 
realize more than heretofore the loneliness of his 
position. He had within the last month been 
defeated in his candidateship for the vice-presidency 
of some learned society with a long name, on which 
he had greatly set his heart. Having travelled almost 
everywhere — consistently at least with the periods 
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of absence allotted to him — there remained no new 
countries to visit. Money-making had lost its zest 
for him, so easily and naturally did it come in the 
ordinary routine of his business. In short, he was 
just now — ^unknown perhaps to himself — ^very much 
in want of a new sensation. 

If the question of a second marriage had ever 
occurred to him, it had been immediately dismissed, 
but in making the acquaintance of the Chirpleys, 
he had sought his fate ; from the moment when he 
met at their house the Widow Honeyglass, he was 
a doomed man. She had this evening come fully 
prepared to do or die — ^to leave it with the certainty 
of becoming, at no distant date^ Mrs. Elsenfeldt 
number two, or of seeing Mr. Elsenfeldt no more ; 
for it may be mentioned that she had at this very 
moment a second string to her bow, and could, if it 

should so please her, become Mrs. . But I 

have my own reasons for not betraying that secret 
yet. Sufficient that it now suited her to become 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt rather than Mrs. Anybody-else. 

A few words concerning Elsenfeldt^s. disposition 
towards her. As regarded the earlier period of his 
acquaintance with her, it was only upon the prin- 
ciple of the meeting of extremes that his toleration 
even of her society could be accounted for, and we 
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must attribute to purely material causes the fact 
that &om the moment of his first interview with her 
he undoubtedly took a sort of fancy to her — a 
caprice, to use an expressive French term. Though 
not young, he was but in early middle- life ; he was 
single, and — Gertrude having ceased to be his com- 
panion — solitary. He had since his wife's death 
given up the greater part of the society they had 
frequented together, so that it would have cost him 
a certain amount of trouble to form new acquaint 
tances, and from trouble of every description, ex^ 
cepting such as was connected with business, travel- 
ling, or science, it was part of his nature to shrink. 
This indolence, indeed, was one of the weapons 
against himself and his own freedom which he 
deliberately placed in the widow^s hands — a weapon 
whereof she was not slow to discover the value, to 
seize upon, and to place among the many others yet 
more terrible and trenchant, contained in her own 
feminine arsenal. 

Her first decided triumph was probably achieved 
when one night — ^he had then seen her some half-a- 
dozen times — on going home after midnight, he 
astonished his ill-managed establishment by ringing 
for '^ hot water and the liqueur case, and a small 
sandwich, if you please, Eliza \" Against this 
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maud for the twenty thousand instead of the ten 
thousand consols absolutely/' 

" I have no doubt, my dear sir/' said Pikeham^ 
" you acted conscientiously — as, believe me, I did 
myself/' 

Mr. Hickforth went on without seeming to notice 
this interjectional comment. 

^' The settlement, then, stands thus. Your client 
has the first life estate in her own property, with 
remainder to Mr. Elsenfeldt for his life, and power 
of disposal over the principal by her, in case she 
should pr^-decease him. Our client settles upon 
her, in the event of her surviving him, the sum 
of ten thousand consols, with remainder to her. 
abolutely in the event of there being no issue. 
Am I right ?" 

'' Perfectly so,'' Pikeham said, promptly ; and as 
contentedly as if he had not been fighting hard 
for just double the amount. 

" Th^n we may have the deed engrossed ?" 

'■ If you please ; and by Tuesday week at furthest. 
The marriage is fixed for Thursday week." 

" Very well, sir." 

Saying which Hickforth rose. Pikeham, of ne- 
cessity, followed his example ; and with a — 

" Good morning, sir. Allow me to assure you 
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a domestic man. His tastes were scientific and 
literary, and his great passion was travelling. Mrs. 
Elsenfeldt, though never of strong health, had her- 
self been fond of society, so '^ into the world/^ as it 
is phrased, they had gone together: but she had 
been unable to accompany him in the frequent 
tours he delighted to make as often as he could 
steal a holiday from his business avocations. Thus 
it came to pass that, deeply as he felt the blow 
which had shattered his one ' great early joy, he 
was not utterly prostrated by it, nor was he long 
in finding alleviation for his sorrow, as well in the 
more frequent indulgence of his favourite tastes, as 
in the superintendence of the education of his 
daughter Gertrude. 

At the time of our making his acquaintance he 
had been a widower rather more than three years. 
Gertrude had recently, by the advice of her maternal 
aunt, Mrs. Nettlesham, been sent to school, which 
change in his domestic arrangements caused him to 
realize more than heretofore the loneliness of his 
position. He had within the last month been 
defeated in his candidateship for the vice-presidency 
of some learned society with a long name, on which 
he had greatly set his heart. Having travelled almost 
everywhere — consistently at least with the periods 
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of absence allotted to him — there remained no new 
countries to visit. Money-making had lost its zest 

for him, so easily and naturally did it come in the 

* 

ordinary routine of his business. In short, he was 
just now — ^unknown perhaps to himself — ^very much 
in want of a new sensation. 

If the question of a second marriage had ever 
occurred to him, it had been immediately dismissed, 
but in making the acquaintance of the Chirpleys, 
he had sought his fate ; from the moment when he 
met at their house the Widow Honeyglass, he was 
a doomed man. She had this evening come fully 
prepared to do or die — to leave it with the certainty 
of becoming, at no distant date, Mrs. Elsenfeldt 
number two, or of seeing Mr. Elsenfeldt no more ; 
for it may be mentioned that she had at this very 
moment a second string to her bow, and could, if it 

should so please her, become Mrs. . But I 

have my own reasons for not betraying that secret 
yet. Sufficient that it now suited her to become 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt rather than Mrs. Anybody-else. 

A few words concerning Elsenfeldt^s. disposition 
towards her. As regarded the earlier period of his 
acquaintance with her, it was only upon the prin- 
ciple of the meeting of extremes that his toleration 
even of her society could be accounted for, and we 
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that service, or the motive in which it really origi- 
nated^ MissPuckle was ignorant ; and indeed she had 
speedily been given to understand by the widow 
that there was a sort of mystery about her (Mrs. 
Honeyglass's) connexion with Roger Puckle, which it 
was not intended she (Miss Puckle) should penetrate. 

There is little doubt (to give the spinster her 
due, that had she known at the outset of her 
connexion with Mrs. Honeyglass what she after- 
wards learned on this subject, such* connexion 
would at once have been brought to an end ; for, 
though mean and cringing in character, her conduct 
was strictly honourable, while her family was. 
perfectly respectable. It was indeed from those 
very considerations that the widow was induced 
to take her up and oifer her the various small 
domestic advantages the search after which had, in 
fact, become with her a species of profession. 

The two friends, then, had dined, and the tea-tray 
was now before them. 

^'Another cup, dear? — (Miss Puckle loquitur). 
No ? Are you quite sure ? Really ? Then Fll 
take one (there remained but one in the pot). 
Now, my dearest creature, I do hope you haven^t 
gone and overfatigued yourself with all this 
shopping ! Why not lie on the sofa, or take the 
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arm-chair^ and this stool <£ox your feet ? There t 
(arranging those articles of furniture) you know 
(after a pause) you may be under the necessity 
of — ^ahem ! — ^putting on your best looks to-nighl — 
for though your dear Rudolph said he hardly hoped 
to be able to look in, there^s no dependence on his — 
absence I^^ 

'^ No, Fm afraid not/' Saying this, Mrs. Honey- 
glass threw herself indolently into the arm-chair. 
" Tm sure I don't want him here to-night. Why, 
you know, Pikeham said he should come about 
some accounts we've to go through.^' 

" Accounts, eh ? Then I suppose you'll wish me 
to leave you two together. Well, now, that's 
exactly what would suit me. There are some 
friends of mine just up from the country, and I'm 
sure to catch them at this time — (a lie ! — she had 
laid herself out for a little bit of supper with the 
widow, and an invitation to sleep in the spare bed 
at the widow's house) — so yoil may depend on my 
making myself scarce as soon as Mr. Pikeham 
comes. But just tell me, dear, do you think if s 
quite safe to encourage jour Rudolph in staying 
away from you of an evening? Of course I'm 
aware the settlements are all drawn — you've got 
all you ahem! — could get ! — and whatever some 
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people may say^ I think Elsenfeldt has behaved 
handsomely. I know you are not satisfied — who 
ever is in this world? I^m worrying you, I dare- 
«ay; but you know Fve your interests at heart. 
What Fm coming to is this. I can't help saying 
that Elsenfeldt is rather — ^not to mince the matter 
— cool. I daresay it's the man's nature — ^but 
cool he certainly is. Well, then, suppose at the 
last moment he were to — ^back out. Don't look 
angry ! — everything's possible, you know. Let's say, 
then, he should back out — of course you're in a posi- 
tion to get damages — not heavy damages — but yet 
damages. Ha ! ha ! ha ! who knows but damages 
might suit you just as well as marriage. Oh ! angry 
again ! — please don't frown. It brings premature 
wrinkles ; and your brow's too handsome for that. 
Well, well, I'll stop — I'm such a foolish rattle, I 
«ay whatever's uppermost in my thoughts. There ! 
I'll hold my tongue. I shouldn't wonder but 
you've got a headache racketing about, trying 
on bonnets and what not, my poor dear ! Do try 
and take a nap — it would so quiet your nerves." 

Puckle's ^'foolish rattle" was all premeditated 
and calculated — the whole of her discourse had con- 
sisted of a series of snares set to entrap the widow 
into an admission of what she (Puckle) strongly 
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mspected to be the rti^e Of her (the wide* V 
on the subject in quertion. But thi. «« B 
glass was a match for a do«u Pockloj. a-d 
cold and contemptuous smUe, she said, « Tfc" 
for your advice, my dear-I know if s wdl 
Ah! Hark! Footsteps in the garden! D«e»- 
feldt's, if I mistake not (she rose). Vn half a 
mind not to be at home." 

« You had better receive him." 
« Perhaps I had — I will." 
« You're not looking yourself. Let me recom- 
mend just the least touch of the — the hare's 
foot— and an — ^idea of— you know — under the 
eyes ! Ill belp you. Come along ! If we make 
haste we can cross the passage before he eomea 



in." 



So you see the old ereatmie hail moti of h^ 
patronesses vdnor secrets. B«it -Afm -j, -w.- v.^ 
ladies, rest assured tLese Vaj^ -jrx^^» .^ ^^ ^.,. ^ 
secrets to nobody — ka«n 1/ a.. -^-^ * *. ^ *- . 
against wbom tlwy «^ *u^»ir 

off! 

Had Mrs. \\u:^)tc.M^ ^ 

"would hate LeatriJ ^ .^a' '^ • .; 

garden. It \^ ^f^^^ « 

while ne^nt^ ti^. ^- 



^ • ^ 
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ham^ then in the act of peeping in at the drawing- 
room window, to ascertain who was with the 
widow. 

" What ! Mr. Pikeham !^' he cried ; ^^ I took you 
for a housebreaker.^' 

" No, no, my dear Mr. Elsenfeldt ; the house 
seemed silent, and I thought our fair widow might 
not be at home. I find she is, but since you are 
•come, I think I'll not go in — I know I shan't be 
able to get a dozen words with her, absorbed as 
she will be by you." 

" Pray don't go away, Mr. Pikeham, It's likely 
you have business with Sarah. I can only stay 
a short time myself." 

" Only a short time. Ah, well ! You're to be 
married in three days (the reader will remember 
the marriage was fixed for Thursday, this being 
Monday), so I wont say but you may be right to 
use your liberty while it lasts." 

'^You regard marriage, then, as a species of 
captivity, Mr. Pikeham? . No wonder you have 
remained single. But we all have our day — ^yours 
may come yet, when you least expect it (this with a 
somewhat doleful expression). Let no man boast 
his strength." 

" When he meets with a Widow Honeyglass, you 
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ivould say. Ali^ Mr. Elsenfeldt^ I consider you a 
most lucky man ! '^ And nearly wringing off the 
lucky man^s wrist with one hand^ with the other 
Fikeham knocked at the door. 

The few minutes' delay gained by the tarrying 
of the two gentlemen in the garden had been 
utilized^ not only by the widow — the reader knows 
how — but by the widow's own maid^ ,in throwing 
over the drawing-room that air of attractiveness and 
neatness which she instinctively felt to be part of 
her mistress's general mise^en^scine in the presence 
of Elsenfeldt. 

'^ Charming!" exclaimed Pikeham^ as they 
entered. " Ah^ what a thing is home ! — ^I mean a 
real unmistakable home — and bachelor as I am 
I know there can be no such home where there is 
no wife to preside over it/^ 

Elsenfeldt strongly suspected Pikeham of being 
specious and false^ yet he could not but admit that, 
as a general principle^ there was truth in what he 
now said. 

'^I understand/' the lawyer continued, "you 
propose to take a house at or near Richmond, when 
you return from your honeymoon trip." 

Elsenfeldt replied that he had a house in view 
not far from Richmond. Sarah had not yet been 
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able to see it — he should^ of course, decide upon 
nothing till she had given her opinion — (Pikeham 
here pursed up his lips after a fashion implying that 
in his opinion such reservation was highly prudent) 
— Locality was to him a matter of absolute indiife- 
rence. Sarah might decide to live as it appeared 
good to her, in En'gland or abroad — in London or 
the country. But his business ? Oh, his business 
had now become a matter of pure routine — ^it was 
high time his junior partners should begin to take 
the work off his shoulders. His daughter ? True, 
there was Gertrude. A home for her during the 
holidays was a point to be considered. No doubt 
her future stepmother (Pikeham observed that he 
pronounced the word with a certain hesitation) 
would, of course, in planning their arrangements, 
attach to that subject the importance it deserved. 
After which he sat down, and burying his eyes in 
his hands, fell into moody silence. Pikeham the 
while drew a chair to the table, and producing 
some papers (stamped and otherwise) soon became 
immersed in calculations. If you have any 
curiosity to know what he was about, I will betray 
the secrets of hi§ client to the extent of informing 
you that in Butterly's office a good deal of quiet 
bill discounting was done, and that Mrs. Honey- 
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^lass had a couple of thousands out in small sums, 
at rates of interest varying between forty and 
seventy per cent. — of course minus Pikeham^s 
^private commission I 

A full quarter of an hour having passed thus, the 
widow floated in, dressed and decorated for the occa- 
^ion. Miss Puckle following humbly in her wake. 
¥ou will scarcely require to be told that the widow 
required no teaching from her dear friend as to 
JSlsenfeldt's coolness and hesitation on the subject 
of the marriage. I wiU further admit that this 
tdear friend had painted mdst accurately the condi- 
^on of her (the widoVs) mind during that little 
^conversation which we have overheard before they left 
the drawing-room. During Mrs. Honeyglass' toilet 
-the current of her thoughts may thus be summed 
>up. '* I well know if I choose to let him, hell 
break off the match even now — more than that, he'd 
gladly pay smart damages without any action at 
4dl. But though he hesitates I don't. He shall 
sfnake me his wife J" 

And then she looked in the cheval glass before 

which she was standiug, drew herself up to her full 

■height, while, as if she were an actress rehearsing 

her by-play for a new part, her dark eyes, obedient 

to her will, flashed forth one of certain mag- 
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netic glances^ the irresistible effect of which she 
had already more than once witnessed on £lsen- 
feldt. 

" Dear Eudolph ! How glad I am yo^ have 
come \" It was thus she spoke on her entry. 
Elsenfeldt raised his head ; and if she did not her- 
self kiss ^ dear Rudolph/' she so magnetized him, 
that he could not choose but kiss her. After 
which they sat down on the sofa together. Miss 
Puckle and Pikeham discreetly withdrawing to a 
distant corner of the room. Presently Mrs. Honey- 
glass rose, rang the bell, and in tones that showed 
how little accoimt she made of any objection 
that might arise on '^ Dear Rudolph^s '^ part> 
ordered as follows: — '^ Supper at half-past eleven 
— lobster salad, cold chicken, oysters — plenty 
of oysters. And now put lights on the card 
table V 

And I believe Elsenfeldt, seeing that he was in 
for it, by no means regretted the final order ; for a 
card-table — setting aside all that can be urged in 
its favour by the mundane, or against it by rigid 
pietists, is, beyond all controversy, an infallible 
remedy against uncongenial companionship or illi- 
terate conversation. 

To Miss Puckle the aforesaid order afforded 
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unmitigated satisfaction. '' We shall make a night 
of it/' was her thought. '' She can't help offering 

me a bed !'' 

* * * # # 

Thursday came. 

llie marriage was certainly a triste affair enough. 
The bride had fought hard ibr a little show^ but 
Elsenfeldt was^ on this pointy inflexible ; so she had 
made a merit of sacrificing her wishes to his. The 
bridesmaids were pretty youthful Gertrude and 
Miss Puckle (her eleventh appearance in that 
character). Pikeham gave his cousin client away. 
Elsenfeldt brought one of his senior clerks^ Orley 
by name^ rather as a witness than for any purpose 
of ceremonial. On qidtting the churchy the bridal 
party repaired — in cabs — to the huge railway 
caravanserai^ at which breakfast awaited them ; as 
also did Mrs. Nettlesham^ Gertrude's aunt. 

The festivity was dull^ notwithstanding much 
enforced and not particularly refined gaiety affected 
by Pikeham^ and as brief as the bridegroom could 
with decency make it. At a sign from him^ Mrs. 
Nettlesham rose^ kissed him calmly^ curtsied loftily 
to the successor of her departed sister^ tucked her 
niece under her arm, and went off to her own 
home, which was to be also that of Gertrude during 
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the remainder of the holidays. The other fare- 
wells were naturally few and tearless — even Pnckle 
deemed the occasion unapt for squeezing from her 
eyes a single saline drop — their scene being the 
platform of the South Eastern Railway Station, 
whence Mr. and Mrs. Elsenfeldt were whirled down 
to Dover, as the starting-point of the Continental 
tear which was to occupy their honeymoon. 





CHAPTER IV. 




HE wedding tour turned out to be as little 
interesting to the Elsenfeldt couple as its 
details would^ probably, be to the reader. 
Its main result was to open the husband's eyes, not 
to the wife's real character — that being beyond the 
scrutiny of men far more penetrating than he was — 
but to the utter incompatibility of their respective 
thoughts and habits ; and to show the wife that she 
had bound herself to a husband who^ notwithstand- 
ing his simplicity of character and somewhat 
apathetic nature^ mighty on occasion^ prove to be 
made of much sterner stuff than she had bargained 
for. 

Mrs. Elsenfeldt could not exist without plotting for 
the attainment of some object great or small. Her first 
piece of intrigue had for its aim to persuade her hus- 
band to take his affairs out of the hands of Strong 
and Hickforth^ and place them in those of her friend^ 
relative, and counsellor, Felix Fikeham, It would 
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be so mucli better^ she observed^ that all their 
busiiless should be managed by o^e person^ and 
that person an intimate firiend — more economical 
too. Then Pikeham was so thoroughly up to every- 
thing — always knew of good investments^ and much 
more of the same sort. 

Now Pikeham was personally offensive to Elsen- 
feldt. He felt convinced that the man had all 
along played the widow^s cards in the matter of their 
marriage, while he knew him to be in very bad 
profesional odonr. Not being minded^ however^ to 
enlighten his wife on these points^ he promised her 
he would throw a little business in her relation's 
way, secretly resolving that it should indeed 
be very little, and that little of the most trivial 
description. 

Another and a more momentous end which Mrs. 
Elsenfeldt proposed to herself was the dominion, by 
right of stepmothership, over Gertrude, during her 
holidays. Such an arrangement certainly seemed 
in the natural order of things, and the strong 
opposition made to it by Elsenfeldt, was in itself, to 
some extent, an aspersion upon his wife. This 
argument, among others, she failed not to urge, 
with more bitterness, too, than she was accustomed 
to exhibit — ^for her command over her naturally 
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violent temper was not the least remarkable feature 
in her character. 

Elsenfeldt's plea in this matter was undoubtedly 
a strong one — ^namely^ that Gertrude's mother had, 
on her death«bed^ consigned her child to the care 
of her sister^ Mrs. Nettlesham, a woman of good 
social position^ high character^ and herself childless. 
The arrangement finally arrived at, was that Gertrude 
should spend one-half of each holiday season at 
her father's house, the other half at her aunf s. 
This was by no means satisfactory to her step- 
mother, but that lady was forced to content her- 
self with what she could get. Had the question 
been submitted for decision to Gertrude herself, 
she would — so at least she told her aunt in con- 
fidence — have settled it thus, Gerty and papa 
should spend the whole period of her holidays at 
aunty's. So it appeared that in spite of much 
coaxing and wheedling, and a lavish expenditure 
in presents, steptnamma had failed to obtain any 
hold on the little maiden's affections — a fact furnish- 
ing an additional proof of the lady's unsympathetic 
nature, and additional ground for wonderment that 
she should ever have been able to exercise even a 
passing fascination over such a man as Budolph 
Elsenfeldt. 
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Once settled in a house in Tyburnia, Mrst 
Elsenfeldt began to occupy herself with the im- 
portant question of what she called ''Seeing 
Society ;^^ nor did she herein meet with any 
opposition on the part of her husband. Their 
house, though not large, was convenient, They^ 
had set up a carriage, a modest but well appointed 
brougham ; and they had instituted a butler and' 
a '^ buttons/^ '' Society'^ asks no better than to her 
seen wherever there are good dinners, well-lighted: 
rooms, and anything to amuse it — nor is it over- 
particular as ,to the antecedents of those who 
provide the dinners, the wax lights, and the^ 
amusements. On this latter score, however, in the 
present instance, the merits (socially speaking) of 
the master of the house were more than suflScient 
to outweigh any demerits which hypercriticism might 
bring against its mistress ; so there was nothing 
whatevei' to prevent '' Society^^ from coming to eat, 
drink, dance, play cards, and hear music, as often 
as that house was thrown open to it. 

That " Society,^^ as seen by Mr. and Mrs. Elsen- 
feldt, was of a somewhat composite order, was 
attributable to the variety of its original sources^ 
For some of the people on their visiting list Miss^ 
Puckle — that human burr still firmly adhered to» 
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them — ^was responsible; for others worthy Mrs. 
Chirpley. Pikeham had presented a few, chiefly 
single men. Some — and these were the fruit of 
much battling between master and mistress — were 
recruited among the acquaintances of the first Mrs. 
Elsenfeldt. 

Rudolph Elsenfeldt paid one tribute to the Ger- 
manism which entered into his composition, in hia 
loye for music of a.high order. As for Mrs. Elsen- 
feldt, she only knew '' Rule Britannia '' from '' The 
Last Rose of Summer'' by the difference of the noise 
which accompanied them respectively. She, how- 
ever, consented from time to time to see '' Society^' 
under musical conditions, on which occasions the 
piano was iuyariably '' held ** by Herr Reichten- 
berger, a professor of profound musical knowledge, 
but somewhat heavy hand, who had in bygone days 
instructed Elsenfeldt on the violoncello. This 
Reichtenbei^er was an ugly, snufly, spectacled 
personage, and no great favourite with the hostess ; 
but so long as Elsenfeldt was content to leave the 
engaging of all the other performers to her — or 
more strictly speaking, to Miss Puckle, the con- 
ductorship was not disputed. 

Miss Puckle, in the various transactions she 
from time to time undertook on the part of her 
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patronesses, whoever they might be, contrived in 
some underhand way to turn everything to her own 
profit j and that she got some remuneration — ^if not 
in malt in meal — out of the presentation of guests 
and the introduction of artists, as well as the ^^ work- 
ing in ^^ of tradespeople, there was no earthly doubt. 
And, indeed, I believe the Miss Puckles of either 
sex are very numerous in this traflScking world 
of ours. 

In the matter of artists she had brought four to 
the Elsenfeldts. First there was a smart and 
rather vulgar young English tenor, or let us say 
tenorino — never mind his name — whose services, 
seeing the rarity of the genus, it was necessary to 
remunerate in actual coin of the realm. So an 
honorarium of three guineas — just three pounds 
more than he merited — was always accorded him, 
£rom which I have little doubt Puckle made some 
deduction by way of commission. Then there was 
a couple — married in the absence of proof to the 
contrary — consisting of an oldish female of doubtful 
nationality, with a cracked guitar and a no less 
cracked voice, whose speciality was to sing " Spanish 
and other National Melodies,'^ and an Italian Buffo, 
who, in addition to his vocal efforts, would occa- 
sionally make or mar harmony with a concertina. I 
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never contrived to catch the name of this pair, but 
was more snccessful with that of Catherine Marley, 
a pretty young English girl, who had a full rich 
and well cultivated mezzo-soprano voice. These 
three were not directlv remunerated, but came on 
the understanding that tickets should 1)0 taken 
hereafter for concerts in which they would be 
interested. 

It is now some six months since the widower and 
the widow became man and wife ; '' Society ^' has^ 
been bidden by them to a musical reunion — as Miss 
Puckle assures her patroness such gatherings ought 
to be called — and the feast of' melody to be placed 
before '^ Society ^^ so assembled consists of the above- 
mentioned elements^ 

Looking round the room we recognise some of 
our former acquaintances. Here are Mr. and Mrs. 
Chirpley, and their nephew, Tom' Tring — ^he of 
upper ten thou, celebrity; with Birdshill pere 
et fils. Captain Smunker also is present, with^ 
you may be assured, a bundle of fly papers in his 
pocket, upon whose arm hangs Lady Kettlewell, 
dressed in the most exaggerated height — to speak 
, strictly, the exact reverse — of the fashion. 

Without pausing to individualize a few really 
presentable people, old friends of Elsenfeldt, let us 
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pass on to two young men for whose presence Mr. 
Felix Pikeham is responsible, in one ease directly, 
in the other indirectly. The first of these is Ned 
Bolfrey, an articled clerk in his own office, who has* 
musical proclivities, and is addicted to giving imita- 
tions of the leading music-hall artists. On the 
strength, too, of half-a-dozen visits to the Italian 
Operas during each season, he affects to criticise 
both the music and the performers of those estab- 
lishments. The other is George Eardmore, who has 
been " brought ^^ by his friend Bolfrey, without 
Pikeham's privity. He is also a solicitor, having 
recently been admitted into partnership with his 
father and uncle, in Lincoln^s Inn Fields. It will 
shortly be seen that by this presentation young 
Bolfrey occasioned not a little disquiet in certain 
quarters. 

George Eardmore is a steady going — not to say 
slow — fellow of about six-and-twenty, who, whatever 
the extent of his legal acquirements, possesses a certain 
amount of musical capacity, which finds its expres- 
sion — as, seeing the man, you would naturally 
expect — on the double bass. He affects a love for 
the severely classical school, insomuch that when 
Bolfrey, proud to show the excellent footing he had 
obtained in '' Society ,^^ had offered to '' take him to 
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the Elsenfeldts' musical '' swarry/' with lots of good 
singing, and no end bf sweUs/' he had hesitated to 
go where he should^ he feared, hear no instrumental 
mosic — 'Hhe only music, my dear fellow, worth 
sitting out/' As, however, he had not been ten 
minutes in the room before he contrived to make 
the acquaintance of Herr Reichtenberger, through 
the medium of their common friends Haydn and 
Beethoven, he admitted that his evening was by no 
means thrown away. It was destined that other 
circumstances should render him completely satisfied 
at having come to this " swarry/' 

K, even among the acknowledged leaders of *' So- 
ciety,^^ it is found scarcely possible that the lady of 
the house should, on crowded nights, know every- 
body present, it cannot be supposed that one who is 
only working her way up in the social scale should 
be better informed in that respect. Bolfrey, having 
introduced his friend Eardmore to Fikeham, as at 
once his own chief and a relation of the house, 
thought that he had done all that was required of 
him. Fikeham, on his part, knowing George Eard- 
more to be socially presentable, shook him by the 
hand, assured him he was welcome, and thought no 
more about the matter. The contra-bassist himself, 
having, as has been said, fastened upon the German 
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conductor^ took up a position^ as that of his predi- 
lection^ among the artistes around the piano^ seating 
himself (wherein he showed his good taste) next to 
pretty Miss Marley. Once, indeed, he so far for- 
got the dignity that should hedge round an instru- 
mentalist and a classicist, as to stand up and turn 
over the pages of the music for that young songstress ; 
nay more, at the end of her performance to conduct 
her back to her seat. The applause which followed 
her song formed one of those climaxes whereof 
practised attendants on these occasions are wont to 
avail themselves for the introduction of trays laden 
with negus and other refreshments. It was while 
this process was in action that Mrs. Elsenfeldt 
drew nigh to the piano, and made some observa- 
tion to Herr Reichtenberger, while she directed 
her eyes, and drew the conductor's attention 
towards George Eardmore. The Herr shook his 
head, shrugged his shoulders, and replied to the 
question she had put. '^I no know the young 
gentleman. He loof music, but he not of de bro- 
fession.^^ 

While this was passing, Eardmore, having on his 
part marked Mrs. Elsenfeldt's approach, had with 
some slight emotion asked of Miss Marley, '^ Do 
you know the name of that lady?" 
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" Dear me ! Of course I do/^ was the reply. 
*' She's the lady of the house/' 

''She— Mrs. Elsenfeldt?'' 

"Most certainly/* 

" How very strange !" 

" Strange ! What do you mean?'' 

• '' Oh ! nothing y hut I — ^I'U go and speak to 

the friend who brought me. You know it's odd not 

to have been introduced to the laOiy of the house. 

Excuse me a moment^ I'll be back presently.'^ 

" Oh, pray don't think of me." 

" Perhaps that's difficult." And almost blushing 
at his own hardihood, George Eardmore went in 
search of Ned Bolfrey. That youth was nowhere 
to be found, and while Eardmore was going hither 
and thither, looking right, left, before, behind him,, 
he suddenly came upon Mrs. Elsenfeldt herself in 
a doorway. He paused, bowed, gazed at her with 
an expression of mingled surprise and alarm, then 
stammering out — " Friend of Mr. Bolfrey — ^mean 
Mr. Pikeham — happy — honour — ^presentation-^—" 
he walked away unconscious that he did so in an 
opposite direction to that which she had seen him 
going ; while, as he moved, he continued to ask 
himself, '' Where can I have seen that remarkable 
countenance ? Somewhere certainly, but where — 
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when T^ And the more he thus questioned^ the less 
was he able to answer himself. 

At length he found Bolfrey, but that youth was 
playing ecarte with Julius Birdshill in the small 
card-room^ and wholly unapproachable for conver- 
sational purposes^ so he had nothing better to do 
than to return to the professional quarter, where he 
buried himself in ministering to the wants of the 
ladies in the matter of ices and wafers. 

And now, according to the printed programme, 
a song was due from the tenorino — never mind 
what ; but be sure it was something requiring the 
voice of a Mario or a Tamberlik. Already had he 
risen, tightened his gloves, and cleared his throat, 
when Bolfrey glided up to Eardmore, and whispered 
in his ear, '^ Best come this way ; never mind the 
song, I want to speak to you very particularly P' 

'^ This way^^ proved to be the card-room, now 
deserted. Arrived there. '^ I say, old fellow V* 
exclaimed Bolfrey, " I understood you to say you 
were not acquainted with Mrs. Elsenfeldt.^' 

'^ I am not — and yet '* 

'^ And vet what ?'' 

*^ I canH help thinking — ^indeed I may almost say 
Pm certain — Fve seen her before.'' 

" Oddly enough, that's just about what she says 
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of you. But^ no, no. She says more. She says 
«he knows yon.'' 

" Then it's clear I have seen her before/' 

''It was probably before her second marriage^ 
Oeorge." 

'' Oh I She has been married before ?" 

'' Yes ! Elsenfeldt is her second husband." 

'^ Who was her first ?" 

'' A man named Honeyglass." 

'' You don't say so 1 Samuel Honeyglass ?" 

" Samuel Honeyglass. We drew up the settle- 
ment of the second marriage, and I perfectly re* 
member it was Samuel." 

'' The devil it was !" 

And George Eardmore opened his eyes very 
wide, pressed his lips tightly together, and shook 
his head meaningly. He then approached the 
door. 

" So," whispered Bolfrey. " Something queer ?" 

'' Deuced queer, Ned !" 

Eardmore was now at the door, looking out. 

'' Humph I Fishy ?" 

'' I believe you, it is fishy h Honeyglass's family 
are old clients of our house; and, to speak 
plainly, we'd better, drop the subject. We're 
getting on delicate ground— family secrets. Do 
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you take me ? I see you do. Ah ! here's your 
governor/' 

Pikeham beckoned Ned from the passage. 

" He If ants me/' said Ned, " and Fve a notion 
what it's for." 

" Don't mind me, Ned. See you by-and-by.'' 

They left the card-room, Bolfrey following Pike- 
ham downstairs to a deserted landing-place, and 
Eardmore returning to the music-room. 

" Ned,'' said Pikeham, in a low voice, " you've 
rather put your foot in it by bringing your friend 
Eardmore. I've only just found it out — fact, I 
assure you. Of course as the harm's done we 
must make the best of it. What vou have now to 
do is to prevent his knowing who Mrs. Elsenfeldt'» 
first husband was." 

" Confound it, sir I you should have spoken 
earlier* Your warning comes just in time to be too 
late. He asked me. I told him. How should I 
know there was any harm in it ?" 

" Of course you couldn't, Ned. It^s no fault of 
yours. There's a fatality in these things. But the 
real truth is that George Eardmore is about the 
very last man in London Mrs. Elsenfeldt would 
have allowed you to bring, if her permission had 
been asked — as you well know it ought to have 
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been. But you young fellows are so cool. How- 
ever^ all you can now do is to shirk the subject with 
him. You might even try to put him on a wrong 
scent. By-the-bye^ I suppoEie you didn^t tell him 
the man^s Christian name was Samuel ?^^ 

" Ifs just what I did. Besides, he knows all 
about the family. They^re clients. And he said 
there was something queer, deuced queer, and fishy— 
those were the words — in connexion with the parties, 
delicate ground, family secrets, and so on. And 
then all at once he shut up, and seemed much 
relieved when he saw you beckoning to me. 

Pikeham inade no remark, but he was unable to 
repress a movement expressive of extreme vexation, 
perceiving which Ned became alarmed, and said, 
^' I hope, sir, there's nothing really serious.'^ 

" Serious ? No, not quite that ; but I candidly 
confess I wish Mr. George Eardmore had never 
shown his face here.'' 

" Indeed ! Humph ! I really am sorry ^" 

'^ Whafs the use of being sorry ?" 

'^ Oh ! none in the world — and yet ^" Ned 

paused, and looked down towards the hall door. 
The truth was he could not conceal from himself 
that he was, in point of fact, solely responsible for 
the appearance " here " of the face in question, 

5—2 
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and lie began^ in spite of his natural sang-froid^ 
to ask himself whether be would not do well to 
avail himself of his position half way downstairs^ 
and beat a retreat before. encountering the formida- 
ble glance of the lady of the house. 

Pikeham probably guessed the bent of his 
thoughts^ for he said quickly, ''We must not 
leave early — mind that, Ned ! I shall have to 
speak privately with my client on this matter/' 

This did not tend to tranquillize Ned's mind, for 
in the expression " mj client/' he read plainly his 
chiefs announcement to him, that the matter in 
question was more than commonly '' serious," and, 
moreover, one which concerned the interests of the 
office. 

" Well, . Ned, that's all I have to say," con- 
cluded Pikeham, leading the way back to the 
music-room ; '' don't let Eardmore fancy you 
attribute any weight to what has passed. Above 
all, he must not be allowed to suppose his presence 
here is unacceptable; indeed, for that matter, I 
shouldn't wonder if Mrs. Elsenfeldt were to— — 
Yes. Look there! By Jove she's taken him 
boldly in hand !" 

'' I see she's talking to him." Ned spoke like 
one relieved from a heavy moral burden. " Talk- 
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ing as if he were the most welcome of her guests. 
Just mark that smile, sir ! And how she turns her 
eyes upon him. Eeally she has a wonderful pair 
of eyes. Why, she's carrying him off. Don't tell me 
about that woman's being angry with that man I" 

As for Pikeham, when he saw Mrs. Elsenfeldt 
walk away, leaning confidentially on the young 
contra-bassist's arm, he muttered to himself, 
'* Quite what I expected of her I — ^grasps the nettle 
to prevent its stinging. Now if that fellow were 
just a leetle softer than I take him to be, she'd 
make him beheve black is white 1" 

And the sequel will show that he did happen to 
be just a leetle softer than Felix Pikeham took him 
to be, and that Mrs. Elsenfeldt did make him believe 
that which was very black to be of a spotless white. 

• « « « « 

During the fortnight which immediately followed 
this party, Pikeham, Bolfrey, and George Eardmore 
dined no less than three times en famille with the 
Elsenfeldts, Miss Puckle being each time there, 
and bringing the party up to a cosy half dozen. 
On every one of these occasions George Eardmore 
was so obviously the object of Mrs. Elsenfeldt''. 
feline caresses and cdlineriesy that Ned Bolfrey, 
whose knowledge of the fair sex was of the most 
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elementary character^ really thought she was attempt- 
ing to get up something in the way of a flirtation 
with his friend. As for Elsenfeldt^ he contented 
himself with observing to his wife that ^'she had 
suddenly grown very fond of those two young 
lawyer's clerks/' 

"Don't call them clerks, my dear/' said she; 
" Mr. Edward Bolfrey will be in Felix's firm one of 
these days, and Mr. Eardmore is already in part- 
nership with his father and his uncle — ^most respect- 
able people they are too. They managed all 
Honeyglass' business. I had entirely lost sight of 
them, and I was really quite glad when this young 
man was, by mere chance, brought to our house/' 

" Well, if you are pleased to see him, of course 
I am. He seems a little music mad, and not 
exactly the sort of man one would credit with the 
inTention of gunpowder— stiU a pleasant young 
fellow enough. I don't remember your having 
mentioned those Eardmores before ; though perhaps 
it's not to be wondered at that you should have lost 
sight of them when — Honeyglass died ! " 

Had Elsenfeldt by chance observed his wife when 
he uttered this last word, he would have perceived 
that a sudden spasm shot across her usually im- 
passive countenance; but the truth was that he 
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had made tlie remark, and indeed, was maintaining 
tlie entire conversation, in an absent, indifferent, 
and objectless manner, and therefore took no note 
of the momentary change t^t came over her. 

In the afternoon of the day following the last of 
these three dinners, Pikeham called at the Eard* 
mores' office, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and, on the 
strength of Ned Bolfrey's intimacy with George 
Eardlnore, walked unannounced into the private 
room of the latter. 

" Alone, I see/' He spoke to George in an off- 
hand sort of way, lacking entirely his usual pro* 
fessional unctuosity. "I've no business— only 
passing your way I thought I'd look in. Pleasant 
party we had at our friend's yesterday." 

" They always are pleasant." 

Pikeham followed with, ''And, I say, how well 
she looked !" 

'' Remarkably." 

" Eine woman, isn't she ?" 

" I call her splendid. I know many people think 
her too stem ; but I must say I never found her 
so." This was accompanied by a slightly fatuous 
passing of his hand through his hair. " Do you 
know, Mr. Pikeham, she makes me fancy what 
Mrs. Siddons must have been." 
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''Ah! Lady Macbeth. Quite so — ^rather happy 
that — ahem! Fortunate fellow Elsenfeldt, eh?'* 
George here rose, walked softly to the door^ 
ascertained that it was properly closed^ and having 
returned to his seat^ said iu a low tone^ '' Better 
not mention names here. I don't mind telling 
you that I have thought it advisable not to let my 
father and uncle know of my being on visiting 
terms with the Es.^' 

'' The Es I Oh, I see.'' 

'' Of course, my dear sir, you are aware,'*^ 
Eardmore resumed, '' of the impression existing in. 
this office on certain subjects." 

" Oh ! perfectly — quite natural — all in the way 
of business. Your father and uncle, not having the 
advantage which you enjoy of really knowing the 
person in question, take a purely professional view 
of the whole affair. Oh ! my dear young friend 
(with a touch of unctuosity), there is nothing like 
the intimacy of private life for rooting out pro- 
fessional prejudice against those who have been the 
objects of professional attacks !" 

'' You are quite right, Mr. Pikeham ; and indeed 

Mr. E ought to consider himself happy in 

the possession of such a woman ; yet, shall I confess 
to you, that there are moments when I almost 
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doubt his thoroagh appreciation of his good for* 
tune r' 

''Our friend E is a very peculiar man. 

Beserved, even cold in manner^ yet di£5cult ta 
read. In shorty I believe nobody knows his real 
feelings on any given point/' 

^' Ah ! then you think he may appreciate her in 
his own peculiar way ?" 

" In his own peculiar way — ^that's quite likely^* 
said Pikeham^ smiling doubtfully. " Well, I hope 
we shall have another of our snug dinner parties 
there before long. In the meantime I'm delighted 
to find you have come to take so just and proper 
a view of that excellent creature's real character." 

"I truly believe I have, Mr. Pikeham. Be 
assured the impression on my mind is that Mrs. 
E has been a much maligned and cruelly 

used woman !*'' 

''You're a man of heart, George Eardmore,'* 
with well-assumed pathos, thus Pikeham, as he rose 
to depart ; " and I have a full assurance that your 
kind disposition no less than youi strong sense of 
justice would lead you — ^I may say impel you — in 
the highly improbable event of these base and 

utterly groundless calumnies against Mrs. E 

reaching the ears of Mr. E , to speak out man- 
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fully in her favour/^ Then, observing that Geoi^e 
showed symptoms of hesitation, " Of course, my dear 
friend, I mean as far as your own individual opinion 
goes. Oh, no further than that !" 

*' Certainly, Mr. Pikeham, to that extent you 
may rely on me most fully.'' 

" I V' Pikeham exclaimed. " Pray don't suppose 
for a moment I'm identifying myself with Mrs. 

E . I'm speaking in the spirit of moral justice 

and Christian charity." 

Here George Eardmore burst forth enthusiasti- 
<jally with, '' It's impossible that such a woman as 

Mrs. E could ever have been guilty of the 

terrible charges brought against her ! There ! thaf s 
my conviction !" 

" Terrible is not the word, Mr. Eardmore. The 
charges were simply monstrous and absurd." 

" As applied to her, certainly ; still they were 
terrible. They might, if proved, have brought her 
to '' 

'' Don't lef 8 talk of it," Pikeham broke in, " it's 
not pleasant, and it's an old and forgotten story 
now. Good-bye, good-bye. Hope we shall soon meet 
again, you know where." Then to himself, as he went 
out, " Soft ! He's pulp — a disgrace to our profes- 
sion ! The devil certainly is in those eyes of hers !" 




CHAPTER V. 

|HE London season of 186^ was drawing to 
a close. Mrs. Elsenfeldt^ after a satis- 
factoiy campaign^ Iiad for the nonce 
given up seeing society^ and Iiad turned the steam 
of her energies upon the achievement of getting 
'^ change of air.'' 

Elsenfeldt had assured her that for his part he 
wanted no ^' change of air." She had replied that 
for her part she did want it — and what was more^ that 
she meant to have it — still further^ that she could 
not — ^would not think of going in search of it un- 
accompanied by him. Then^ lest that argument 
was not sufficiently conclusive, she added that he 
was quite mistaken in supposing he did not want 
change. She knew better — he did want it. 
He wasn't at all himself — he hadn't been himself 
for weeks past. Hadn't she been at him to see 
Blobb ? (This practitioner had insinuated himself 
professionally into the house when the kitchen-maid 
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had been attacked by measles). Of course She had. 
But he was obstinate on this point as he was on 
others — ^far too obstinate. When she said he 
(Rudolph) she believed he was really not so much 
to blame as that stupid old nincompoop^ Jacob 
Orley, who forsooth, because he had formerly been 
the favourite clerk of Mr. Bransford — the iSrst 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt's father — could neither do nor say 
anything wrong. But let old Orley beware ! She 
would one day give him a piece of her mind on that* 
subject. Old Orley might be a good hand at figures 
and markets, and such like, but it wasn't to be sup- 
posed he could know anything about doctors' busi- 
ness and symptoms and how far peoples' looks 
were to be taken as indications of their condition. 
Rudolph knew perfectly well how she had inherited 
medicines, and how medical blood — so to speak — ^ran 
in her veins, and yet how very cautious she was not 
to take on herself the responsibility of giving advice, 
and would never obtrude her opinion, however 
strong it might be, on a case which a regular prac- 
titioner had in hand. Therefore it was that, though 
she might have her own thoughts as to what was 
the matter with him (Rudolph), she preferred Blobb 
seeing him, and taking him in hand. 

In one respect she was quite right — Elsenfeldt 
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was not '' himself/' He was far firom well — he was 
aware of it too. He had for several weeks experi- 
enced a sensation of lethargy, and of general indis- 
position to business, or to intellectual occupation. 
He, however, paid little attention to the symptoms, 
regarding them as« simple indications of a moral 
indisposition, the necessary consequence of the in- 
harmonious companionship to which he had con- 
demned himself by his abready bitterly repented 
marriage. 

Old Jacob Orley, who has been alluded to in no 
very complimentary terms by Mrs. Elsenfeldt, was 
now the senior clerk in the house of which Elsen- 
feldt was the acknowledged head, but from which 
he was preparing to retire, one of the stipulations 
of his retirement being that his old servant and 
friend should be admitted to a share in the new firm. 
From old Orley, who was the very incarnation of 
fidelity and devotedness, he had no secrets. This 
his wife knew, and because of it allotted to the old 
man a liberal portion of her dislike. He was a not 
unfrequent guest at the house — one of those guests 
whom the master (being free and easy in his 
ways) is constantly bringing home '^ just to take 
pot luck, you know, old fellow .'' Few wives like 
this — even when the thus improvised addition to the 
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family circle is personally agreeable to them ; it wiU 
easily be imagined^ then, that Elsenfeldt and Orley 
were usually greeted, on these occasions, with such 
looks as in some establishments menace the audacious 
bringer-in with a subsequent curtain lecture, while 
to the luckless one brought in, they seem to say 
^' Mind you never again consent to be thus brought 
inr 

But between the Elsenfeldts curtain lectures were 
unknown. The lady had a shrewd suspicion that 
her very first attempt to set up that domestic insti- 
tution would be followed by the gentteman^s prompt, 
and probably final withdrawal beyond the pale of 
her curtain. As for old Orley, wholly bent — in the 
interest of his fiiend — upon maintaining his footing, 
on any terms, in the family, he was wont to encase 
himself in an armour of good humour and placidity, 
which rendered him utterly impervious to any shafts 
of female animosity whatever. Moreover Elsen- 
feldt was prepared, en dernier ressorij with a counter 
charge to his wife's insinuations against Orley's 
occasional invasion, in the all but permanent occu- 
pation of the house by Miss Puckle. 

After considerable discussion, a short visit to 
Brighton had been decided upon ; but Mrs. Elsen- 
feldt had so strongly and persistently urged her 
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husband to see Blobb before leaving London^ that^ 
for the sake of a qniet life, he yielded upon a point 
to which he really attached very little importance.. 
So Blobb came to see him. 

Mrs. Elsenfeldt was present while he put her hus- 
band through the regulation facings — ^tongue — ^pulse- 
— ^tapping here — pressing there — ^long breath — short 
breath — and all the rest of it. The patient was not 
very communicative as to his symptoms, leaving the 
lady with "medical blood — so to speak — ^in her 
veins'' to describe his " case.'' The practitioner, who 
was of limited capacity, took all she said for gospel ; 
and the upshot of the interview was — as might have 
been foreseen — an entire approval of the visit to 
Brighton already settled, and the prescription of 
some mild, and at least harmless tonic. 

" But you are not really so satisfied with his state 
as you pretend to be, my dear Doctor ?" suggested 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt, as, instead of showing Blobb down- 
stairs, she led him into a back room. Blobb, look-^ 
ing at once amazingly wise and intensely puzzled 
at this curious form of address, contented himself 
with a dry " Humph !" 

" ' Humph !' Is that all you've got to answer ?'* 
she urged, impatiently. 

" Well, what I mean is, that " 
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" Oh, don^t torture me with doubts '/ 

You ladies are so impatient — you expect us to 
«ee through a difficult case with your own rapid 
glance/* 

" There ! I am sure of it. You do think the 
case a difficult one?*' 

" Humph ! All cases may be termed difficult 

which present themselves under doubtful Now 

pray, pray, my dear Mrs. Elsenfeldt, don't be so 
nervously anxious ! Though of course I ought not 
to be surprised at it — ^recently married as you are 
to so excellent a man as my patient.'* 

'^ Oh yes !" she exclaimed, mournfully. 

" I need not tell you that a case may be a diffi- 
cult without necessarily being a dangerous one.** 

'^ But it may become dangerous.** 

" Oh, I don*t pretend to prophesy.** 

" Of course not. Still I see you are alarmed — 
and I am afraid (lowering her voice) not without \ 
reason !** 

" Indeed ?** 

" Yes, indeed !'* 

" Ah ! humph ! Well, you are constantly with 
your husband; your opinion ought to have some 
weight.** 

" You think so ?** 
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*' Naturally ; who can see — I mean wHo ought to 
see more clearly than a man's wife ?'' 

Mrs. Elsenfeldt said nothings but her looks were 
eloquent^ and their language^ being interpreted^ was 
this^ " And among all known wives^ where will you 
find one who sees more clearly into her husband's 
case than Sarah Elsenfeldt V' 

One ignoramus at least so read it^ and that igno« 
ramus was named Blobb. 

''Have you any objection/' he asked^ "to tell 
me what is the opinion you have formed of your 
husband's state of health ?" 

" You wont think me interfering ?" she in turn 
asked^ with much apparent humility. 

" Interfering ! my dear Mrs. Elsenfeldt ! when 
it is I myself who have requested you to speak for 
my guidance." 

" Then I will speak, and frankly." 

" Thank you." 

" Well, then " 

But the reader shall be spared the elaborate — 
not to say highly coloured exposition of symptoms 
which she proceeded to pour forth for Blobb's 
edification. 

When it was concluded, Blobb said, " Indeed, I 
am glad I asked you to speak. This is clearly a 

VOL. I. 6 
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moi*e serious business than I expected to find it. I 
see I must alter the treatment I had pro]posed to 
follow. I don't mind telling you the case is one 
not to be trifled with. Now^ let me see. Hum ! 
hum ! (he rose, took three turns round the room, 
then paused suddenly in front of her) you are — 
pardon the seeming jocosity of the expression — a* 
strong-minded woman ! I don't fear alarming you 
when I tell you that I now propose to try, in one 
of its forms, the Arsenious Acid.'' 

*' You mean arsenic ?" with a slight shudder. 

" Yes, popularly speaking." 

'' Of course you will give it in quantities so small 
that " 

'^ Oh ! as to danger, there will not be a particle. 
The more so that it will be administered under your 
supervision. Only pray be careful as to the chemist 
who makes up my prescription. Go to a first-rate 
house. One can't hedge himself round with too 
many precautions, when one is dealing with such 
a tremendous agent as this, and don't let your 
husband go on with it too long. Shall I write 
here ?" 

" If you please. Here's paper, and all the rest." 
Then as he writes, " Please be particular as to the 
date, and all that. Now have the goodness, in 
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consideration for my ignorance, to read me yo«r 
prescription in English/' 

'' Ignorant ! You ! Oh no V 

" Beside men like you I am/' she said, with on 
affected helplessness, little in character with her 
decided tone and the hard expression of her coun- 
tenance. 

" Here is what Fm going to give him/' Blobb 
said. He then read his prescription, the chief in- 
gredient in which was, according to pharmacopoeial 
hieroglyphics, " Liq. Potius. Arsenic J' 

This done, he rose to go. 

Mrs. Elsenfeldt took the prescription, and, in a 
cold business-like tone, asked, " Do you mean to see 
us again before we leave ?" 

" No, ma'anl ; but I should recommend your 
letting some good man at Brighton see Mr. Elsen- 
feldt in a week or ten days — that is to say, unless 
you perceive a very decided amendment in him. 

There are Mr. and Dr. (naming two 

celebrities), in either of whom I have perfect con- 
fidence." 

" Oh ! trust to me for that. Good morning. 
Doctor." 

''Good morning, my dear madam. Ah! you 
are kind enough to — I assure you I " 

6—2, 
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''You have prescribed. Doctor. I know the 
profession. I am alive to your merits ;^^ and as 
Slobb slipped into his waistcoat-pocket the sove- 
reign and the shilling she had given him, she 
herself placed in her bag the prescription which — 
for reasons best known to herself— she considered 
very cheaply purchased at a guinea f 

Miss Puckle had not, in the first instance, been 
invited to make one of the Brighton party. Elsen- 
feldt had urged her being asked, but Mrs. Elsenfeldt 
had not fallen in with his views. The fact was, that 
he desired her companionship for his wife, because 
he proposed to himself occasional absences in 
London; on the other hand, it was to throw an 
impediment in the way of those same possible 
absences that Mrs. Elsenfeldt had opposed his sug- 
gestion of having her " shadow'' to accompany 
them. In the end, however (Miss Puckle, who 
greatly desiderated the Brighton breezes, herself 
arriving to the rescue), Elsenfeldt carried his point. 

Thus it came to pass that ere they had been a 
fortnight at Brighton, Elsenfeldt announced to his 
wife that he had business — the winding-up of his 
house, and* so on — which would necessitate his 
spending the following five days in London. 

''Ah, wjll V was her observation. '^ If it must 
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be so, Rudolph^ it must ; but I'm sorry — ^very 
sorry — for the necessity. I tLink the sea air is 
doing you good/' 

'' No such thing,'' he replied, sharply. " I'm 
not a bit better than when I came ; if anything, 
rather the contrary." 

" Oh, my dear Rudolph ! Really now you are 
80 obstinate. That German blood that I've so 
ofte n ■ ; however, I know it's useless to argue 
with you. At all events, dear Rudolph, you'll go 
on taking Blobb's medicine. Ill have several 
draughts made up for you; and I do hope you 
wont let that old Orley laugh you out of what is 
really necessary for your health. But I see you're 
getting impatient." 

" I am ; and Blobb and his draughts may go to 
the !" 

" Never mind where ; we'll drop the subject." 

" Readily — most readily." 

" You men are all alike ; if you don't get well 
in a day, the doctors are at fault." 

"If you wish it, I'll see Blobb when I'm in 
London." 

" No, pray don't ! At least not without me." 
Then checking herself, as if conscious of having 
displayed undue eagerness, "I mean, of course. 
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you'll do just what you think proper — as you gene- 
rally do — let me say what I will. But you know, 
Rudolph, I should like to hear from Blobb himself 
what he thinks of you ; so pray, if you seriously 
mean what you say, about seeing him, make an 
appointment, and give me notice/' 

" Oh ! dear no. I would not think of having 
you up to London before we return there. I'm 
not at all serious about Blobb. Hang him I I 
think he's a dreadful old woman." . Whereupon 
the subject was dropped. 

Elsenfeldt's five days in London seemed to him to 
glide very rapidly by. Orley was continually with 
him ; their mornings and afternoons were occupied 
by business ; after which they dined, and passed 
the evenings cosily together. Moreover, Elsen- 
feldt's health mended visibly (note that he had, by 
the insidious advice of his old friend, smashed 
Blobb's phials, and flung away their contents), and 
he arrived at the conclusion that the Brighton 
air was too bracing, or too exciting, or too some- 
thing for him ; and that if a doctor was necessary 
for him, Blobb was not the right man. Instead of 
returning to his wife on the sixth day, he wrote to 
her : " Don't expect me for another two or three 
days. I wish to make an end of these winding-up 
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ft 

arrangements before I leave London. I hope you 
get on comfortably with Miss Puckle. The weather 

here is y^ and so on ; but never a word about 

his healthy or Blobb^ or Blobb's medicine^ much 
less about old Orley. 

'' I do trust he's taking care of himself/' was 
Mrs. Elsenfeldfs comment on this letter^ which she 
read to Miss Puckle. '' I can tell you Blobb was 
anything but satisfied about him — not that I'm 
one easily to be easily alarmed. But then^ you 
see^ his constitution isn't what I could wish it. 
Oh no !" shaking her head in a woe-stricken 
manner. '"Then he has such a highly nervous 
temperament." 

" Nervous, indeed.! Well, my dear creature, if 
you say so I must believe you ; but I confess I 
never should have found it out myself. I always 
thought him rather of the phlegmatic order. 
Perhaps he may just now be a little hipped. 
Whatever the cause, the poor man certainly does 
not seem quite himself. Do you think much of 
Blobb ? I've no great opinion of his skill ! I 
wonder you don't call in some London man of high 
standing." 

''I've proposed it, but he wont hear of it. 
You know how obstinate he can be. Ah ! well. 
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Tve done my best, and what's fated to be will 
be!'' 

After an absence of ten days, Elsenfeldt returned 
to Brighton, '^ looking pounds better,'' said Puckle, 
maliciously, to his wife, adding, '^ But I declare 
you don't seem sp pleased at his visible improve- 
ment as I should have expected ; but perhaps it's 
not to be wondered at." Puckle saying this, 
smiled meaningly, " You know when one has made 
up one's mind that a person is ill, one thinks he 
ought to be ill ; and one almost feels aggrieved if he 
declines to be ill. It's human nature, my dear." 

Miss Puckle meant this for a joke — venomous 
and ill-natured — still a mere joke. Strangely 
enough, however — as it seemed to her — Mrs. 
Elsenfeldt discovered in her words some covered 
allusion, for her eyes flashing vindictively and her 
whole frame trembling with hardly suppressed in- 
dignation, she exclaimed, " Miss Puckle, if you've 
got nothing better at your tongue's end than 
insinuations of that nature, you'd better keep your 
thoughts to yourself." 

" Goodness gracious ! Mrs. Elsenfeldt, what can 
you mean ?" 

'^What can you mean, ma'am, I should like to 
know ?" 
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" Really, Mrs. Elsenfeldt, I can hardly tell you 
exactly wliat I did mean. One often says things 
that have no particular meaning, for the mere sake 
of saying something." 

*' Very well, then. Miss Puckle, Til thank you 
for the Aiture, when such a subject as my hus- 
band's health is brought up, if you can't say 
anything pleasant, just to remain silent/' Then, 
as if either ashamed at her want of self-control 
or conscious of a certain amount of indiscretion, 
" But, of course, if you meant nothing particular, 
my remarks had no meaning; so there's an end 
of it." 

Now Miss Puckle piqued herself on seeing as far 
through a stone wall as most people, and she found 
cause for much after-reflection in her dear friend's 
fiery outbreak. What was the nature of the in- 
sinuation, as imagined by that dear friend? At 
whom did she suspect it to have been levelled? 
Why should the really harmless bit of satire, to 
which she had — waspishly, she admitted — given 
expression, have been construed into an "insinua- 
tion" of a character to call forth an amount of 
indignation such as she (Puckle) had never before 
witnessed from the same quarter ? 

Which several questions, Puckle being unable to 
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"You have prescribed^ Doctor. I know the 
profession. I am alive to jour merits;^' and as 
Slobb slipped into his waistcoat-pocket the sove- 
reign and the shilling she had given him, she 
herself placed in her bag the prescription which — 
for reasons best known to herself — she considered 
very cheaply purchased at a guinea f 

Miss Puckle had not, in the first instance, been 
invited to make one of the Brighton party. Elsen- 
feldt had urged her being asked, but Mrs. Elsenfeldt 
had not fallen in with his views. The fact was, that 
he desired her companionship for his wife, because 
he proposed to himself occasional absences in 
London; on the other hand, it was to throw an 
impediment in the way of those same possible 
absences that Mrs. Elsenfeldt had opposed his sug- 
gestion of having her '^ shadow'^ to accompany 
them. In the end, however (Miss Puckle, who 
greatly desiderated the Brighton breezes, herself 
arriving to the rescue), Elsenfeldt carried his point. 

Thus it came to pass that ere they had been a 
fortnight at Brighton, Elsenfeldt announced to his 
wife that he had business — the winding-up of his 
house, and" so on — which would necessitate his 
spending the following five days in London. 

" Ah, wjU V was her observation. "If it must 
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be so, Rudolph^ it must ; but Fm sorry — ^very 
sorry — for the necessity. I tLink the sea air is 
doing you good/' 

"No such thing/' he replied, sharply. 'Tm 
not a bit better than when I came; if anything, 
rather the contrary.'' 

" Oh, my dear Rudolph ! Really now you are 
80 obstinate. That German blood that I've so 
often ■ ; however, I know it's useless to argue 
with you. At all events, dear Rudolph, you'll go 
on taking Blobb's medicine. I'U have several 
draughts made up for you ; and I do hope you 
wont let that old Orley laugh you out of what is 
really necessary for your health. But I see you're 
getting impatient." 

" I am ; and Blobb and his draughts may go to 
the !" 

" Never mind where ; we'll drop the subject." 

" Readily— most readily." 

" You men are all alike ; if you don't get well 
in a day, the doctors are at fault." 

"If you wish it, I'll see Blobb when I'm in 
London." 

" No, pray don't ! At least not without me." 
Then checking herself, as if conscious of having 
displayed undue eagerness, " I mean, of course. 
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longer — not a day — ^not an hour; I shall go np 
to London with Orley, and I shanH return to 
Brighton. FU have the house got ready for you'* 
(to his wife, who looks exceedingly blank) " when- 
ever you choose to join me/' 

" Very well, my dear, as you please/' Mrs. 
Elsenfeldt could always tell when arguments would 
be thrown away on her husband. " Of course, as 
you are leaving for good, I shan't stay here. A 
wife's place," looking down superbly upon Puckle, 
'^ is by the side of her husband !" 

" Gammon !" thought Orley. 

" Actress !" thought Puckle. 

Elsenfeldt was mollified by what appeared her 

ready submission to his wishes, and askedj^ with 

something of his old kindness, " When shall I 

f 

expect you in London ?" 

" As soon as I've settled the bills and got the 
things packed — two or three days. This is Wed- 
nesday; Miss Puckle and I might follow you by 
Saturday." 

Elsenfeldt and Orley departed, leaving the ladies 
apparently all satisfaction aud contentment with 
one another's society. 

The next day, which they chiefly devoted to 
packing and settling bills. Miss Puckle taking the 
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greater part of the trouble oflF her (once again) 
dear firiend's hands^ proved rather an eventful one. 

Mrs. Elsenfeldt had a small leather bag^ about 
which she was particularly careful^ never allowing 
it to pass out of her hand^ suspending it with a 
swivel to her waist-band by day^ and at night 
securing it under lock and key. It closed with 
a springs and was of unusual solidity for such an 
article. In this bag she kept her money^ keys^ letters^ 
and what she generalized as '^ odds and ends.^' 

In the confusion and the hurry, the going and 
coming, inseparable from the operation of packing 
up, the famous bag had been allowed to escape 
from her vigilant guardiaaship, and had been left 
on a chair in the drawing-room where Miss 
Puckle and one of the maid-servants were then 
occupied in tying together some small objects, 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt being at the time upstairs. 

Suddenly the two former heard the latter cry 
from the top of the stairs, '' I canH find the key 
of the wardrobe in my room ! I think it must 
be on the drawing-room chimney-piece I" 

Jane, the maid-servant, looked on the chimney- 
piece — ^no key to be found there ; on the tables- — 
same result. Then espying the bag on the chair 
she took it up and shook it, saying as she did so. 
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" Here's keys — ^lots of *em ;" and she touched the 
spring of the bag. 

" Don't, Jane 1'' cried Puckle, " you know how 
particular your mistress is about that bag not 
being touched/' 

Almost at the same moment Mrs. Elsenfeldt 
called out to Jane to '^ Make haste and bring up 
that key \" 

Jane, flustered, as she phrased it, unwittingly 
turned the bag over, when forthwith its contents 
were scattered, some on the chair, some on the 
carpet — keys, money, letters, pocket handkerchief, 
and simdry other " odds and ends." 

" There's the key I" exclaimed Jane, nervously 
snatching that which had been called for from 
among others. 

" Go on, Jane ! I'll pick up the things," Miss 
Puckle cried ; " and mind, Jane ! you'd better 
not tell her you found the key in the bag. No 
knowing what scrape you might get into." 

*^ No, no ! Miss Puckle, I know missus too 
well. I — I'll tell her I had it in my pocket all 
the time." 

Left alone, the spinster rapidly collected the 
miscellaneous objects strewn ^bout, and put them, 
as carefully as her haste would allow, into the 
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bag. She had closed it and replaced it on the 
chair^ when she observed that a small quantity 
of white powder had fallen from it^ and been 
sprinkled on the carpet^ between the chair and the 
nearest window. 

*' Dear me V she said to herself. '^ Fancy her 
carrying her tooth-powder about with her ! Unless 
it is — Ah ! I shonldn^t wonder — some of her com- 
plexion rubbish. Anyhow, here's the packet it fell 
from I'' And she drew from beneath the chair on 
which the bag had been found by Jane, the packet 
which had thus attracted her attention. Opening 
it, she found that it contained a small quantity of 
an extraordinarily fine white powder. She took it 
to the light, smelt at it, pressed the contents with 
her finger, and was about to taste it, when she heard 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt^s footstep rapidly descending the 
49taircase. There was no time to return the packet 
to the bag, so she quickly slipped it into her pocket. 
She felt impelled, though she scarcely knew why, 
to conceal the misadventure which had happened to 
the bag ; so, turning towards the window, and pre- 
tending to look out, she placed one foot on the 
scattered powder.. In this position she was disco- 
vered standing by Mrs. Elsenfeldt, who now 
entered the room. 

TOL. I. 7 
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'' Where did Jane find the key ?" asked the latter^ 
indifferently. 

^'I donH know, I merely heard her say she had 
found it/' 

"Oh, my gracious!'' This exclamation pro- 
ceeded from Mrs. Elsenfeldt, now for the first time 
aware that her bag had become separated from her 
person, at the same time pouncing eagerly upon 
that precious object. 

Miss Puckle, affecting not to hear or observe her, 
asked if she had finished her packing and would go 
for a walk. " No," she replied, " but she would 
thank Miss Fuckle to go out and settle a certain 
grocer's bill." Miss Puckle at once consenting^ 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt said she would go upstairs and fetch 
the money. She then left the room, but with a 
perceptible agitation of manner. 

" Now, haven't I just seen the money in that 
bag," thought Puckle. ^^ Why couldn't she give it 
me here ? Hum ! hum ! She has some reason 
for not opening the bag in my presence." At this 
moment the spinster moved her foot, and was thus 
reminded of the scattered powder. 

" I had better rub it into the carpet," she said 
to herself. This she did, completely effacing, as she 
imagined — ^but it afterwards turned out that she was 
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in error — every trace of white. Then she went up- 
stairs^ and haying dressed to go out^ knocked at 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt^s bedroom door. No answer being 
given^ she opened the door and entered. 

Mrs. Elsenfeldt was on her knees before a large 
trunk, the contents of which lay in confusion 
around, as if they had been hurriedly taken out of 
it, and thrown down. The famous bag also lay 
empty on a table, on which were scattered the 
various objects which Puckle had seen Jane thrust 
into it a few minutes ago. 

^' Who's there ?" exclaimed Mrs. Elsenfeldt, start- 
ing to her feet, and showing a countenance greatly 
discomposed. "Ah, you ! What do you want ?" 

'' Want ?" 

" Yes. Why are you here ?^' 

^' I knocked. I suppose you didn^t hear me. 
Fm come to take the money for that bill ^' 

" Bill ! Oh, ay, the grocer's.'' 

" But, dear me, Mrs. Elsenfeldt ! what a con- 
fusion ! Why, if you haven't been unpacking the 
trunk that I took such trouble to pack nicely !" 

" I know I have ; I — I'm looking for my purse." 

" Your purse ! Why, here it is on the table." 

" Indeed ! So it is. How stupid of me ! Well, 
take out what you want." 

7—2 
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^Vhile Fuckle was ooonting out the money^ Mis. 
Ebenfeldt^ with much hesitation, asked, '* Did you 
see Jane meddle with my bag ?' 

'' I ! What can you mean ?'* tartly. " I've got 
something else to do than to look after yonr maid 
and your bag. But why do you ask ?" 

" The fact is I — IVe lost something.^ 

*^ Something out of the bag T^ 

" Yes, I — I think it must have been in the bag.'' 

'^ What is it V suspiciously asked the spinster. 

•' Oh ! A— a letter." 

^^A lie!" thought Puckle. "It's just that 
white powder !" 

"Never mind. I daresay I shall find it pre- 
sently. Go and pay the bill, there's a good soul. 
You bother me standing over me." 

" I've no doubt I do I" thought Puckle, as she 
went out. 

Suspiciousness and curiosity are largely developed 
in the order of beings to which our spinster be- 
longed ; and even as she walked that packet of 
white powder, which she now carried in her pocket, 
hung like a mist before her mental vision. At 
length, as she was passing a chemist's shop, an idea 
like a revelation seemed to flash upon her mind. 

She paused, reflected a few moments, and entered 
the shop. 





CHAPTER VI. 

HEN Mrs. Elsenfeldt and Miss Fuckle sat 
down to dinner that evening it wa^ 
obvious that they did so under a condition 
of mutual restraint. It was equally dear that^ 
while the manner of the first betrayed less an air of 
conscious superiority than usual^ the latter had cast 
off much of that affectation of deference which was 
habitual to her. They spoke little, and only upon 
the most ordinary topics ; they eyed each other 
suspiciously, from time to time casting furtive and 
reciprocally inquiring glances ; so that (figuratively) 
the atmosphere of the dining-room seemed charged 
with some description of explosive matter. 

The dear friends were, in fact, both anxiously 
awaiting the departure of the man-servant. 

At length that moment arrived. Mrs. Elsenfeldt 
fired the first shot with, "You took an unusually 
long walk to-day, my dear.^^ 

'^ Humph ! Was it so very long V' 
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"You were out two hours and a half all but 
three minutes/' 

" You seem to have timed it accurately/' 

" I was really frightened at your long absence. 
I hope you didn't overfatigue yourself." 

'^ I was not walking the whole time." 

" Ah ! I know you are fond of the piers. Pray, 
on which were you sitting?" 

« Neither." 

" Then you were sitting part of the time ? 

" I was. By-the-bye," playing indifferently with 
her dessert fork, " did you find that letter ?" 

'' No, I did not. Perhaps some people know 
better than some other people where what's being 
looked for may be found." 

" Pray, ma'am, did you allude to anybody in par- 
ticular ?" 

" Perhaps I did, ma'am ; perhaps I did not." 

" You look very much as if you did." 

" And pray what then ?" 

" Why, merely this, Mrs. Elsenfeldt, you'd better 
not waste your time in beating about the bush^ but 
speak out plainly." 

" As you seem so fond of plainness. Miss Puckle 
— though I've never yet found it out — why don't 
you speak out, if you've got anything to say ?" 
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*^ That I have^ ma^axn^ and m great deal- 

" Indeed I then suppose you say it and have done 
with iV 

'^ Perhaps, Mrs. Elsenfeldt^ it would be sooner 
«aid than done with/' 

*' How solemn you are, Miss Puckle/' This with a 
faint attempt at jocosity. "What does it all mean ?'' 

'' It means that I'm not at all sure I ought to 
say what Fve got to say in private. There are 
things so serious that they ought to be said only 
before witnesses. Do you hear, ma'am? — before 
witnesses !" 

'' Ah !" Mrs. Elsenfeldt quivered internally with 
agitation, and her cheeks blanched even beneath 
the rouge which, probably in anticipation of emo- 
tional incidents, she had applied to them. "Witnesses, 
eh ? Perhaps, Miss Pudde, you'd like me to call 
my man-servant in— or one of the maids— or two— 
or all '' 

" I leave that to your choice.*' 

" I've no choice in the matter ; only it occurred 
to me that if you wont speak without witnesses, 
rather than deprive you of the satisfaction of speak- 
ing, I would call in those nearest at hand." 

" I don't say I wont speak without witnesses ; I 
say perhaps I ought not to do so.^ 
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This was a distinction which greatly relievecl 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt ; and accordingly she said, " Come, 
my dear, what's the use of our being stand-off with 
one another ? Fll speak plainly, and I look to you, 
as a friend, to do the same/' 

'^ A friend ! That depends — ^humph ! I'm not 
at all certain that our friendship will survive this 
dav." 

'^ Stuff and nonsense ! You're not a fool — quite- 
the contrary. You're a sharp clever woman, and 
you know quite well on which side your bread'i* 
buttered." 

" Stop a moment, Mrs. Elsenfeldt — there's some 
bread which, buttered even on both sides, is still too» 
bitter for the hungriest to eat !" 

''Who's on the stilts now I should like ta 
know ? Please listen to me quietly for a minute- 
or two" (rising, opening the door to see that no 
eavesdropper was m attendance, and then drawing 
her chair close to that of the spinster). *' After you 
went out, Jane confessed to me : I gave her a sove- 
reign to get it oat of her — only I wasn't to tell 
you — that she found the wardrobe key in my> 
bag .'" 

'' WeU ?" 

''Consequently, as soon as I missed something 
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else from the bag^ I knew it mast have been taken 
either by her or yon ! She told me she did not 
take it/' 

" Which proved that I did ^ 

''Precisely so. Besides which you were not 
able entirely to efface the white marks on the 
carpet I" 

" Then I may as well admit that I did take that 
something else — I might quibble, and say I did not 
take it from the bag, but from the floor. Enough 
that I admit having taken it.'' 

" Pray what right had you to do so ?" 

" I deny your right to ask me the question." 

" I don't claim any such right. Only of course 
it's not very pleasant to know that one has people 
about one capable of poking their noses among one's 
private things. Suppose I had gone and opened 
your writing-case there, and taken out something you 
held too particularly — what would you have said ?" 

"Something I held to particularly! Really, 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt, it almost makes my blood run cold 
to hear you." 

" Indeed ! Then all I have to say is you must 
have a very sluggish circulation." 

" Sluggish circulation 1 Good heavens ! But I 
ought not to be astonished at anything you say ?" 
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^^ Really ! and pray why ?'' 

'^ Why," lowering her voice, ^^ is it or is it not a 
fact, Mrs. Elsenfeldt, that you^re in the habit of 
<5arrying about with you a suflScient quantity of 
<arsenic to poison ten adults? Answer me that!'' 

" So you've been fool enough to go showing the 
' packet to some chemist V 

^' Am I in presence of a woman or a fiend in 
human shape ?" 

^^ On her stilts again ! It's really too good ! 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

" I say it's really too horrible. Mrs. Elsenfeldt, 
I can't stay in such company — I wont sleep another 
night under your roof." 

" Oh dear ! In that matter you're perfectly free, 
Miss Puckle. Goodness knows I don't want to 
keep you against your will ! You've only to say 
when you'd like a cab to be at the door. Don't 
suppose I'm going to ask you to stay in a place 
where you've got nothing less into your wise 
noddle than that you run the risk of being 
poisoned /" 

" Poisoned ! You admit it ?" 

" I admit that I had some arsenic, but I have 
none now. Thanks to you. All I had in the house 
was contained in that packet." 
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*'That packet I As for that packet^ it^s in safe 
hands^ I promise you V' 

'' Ah I" "with sudden terror, " in whose ?^^ 

''No longer in mine, and that^a all you shall 
know/^ 

Mrs. Elsenfeldt leaned back, and for a moment 
a dizziness seized her brain, but in no longer time 
than it took her to pour out a glass of wine, her self- 
possession retimed. As she passed the decanter to 
Puckle, she said, '' Take another glass — ^Elsenfeldt^s 
favourite sherry. Ah ! you're afraid — I forgot your 
fixed idea. What folly ! See, Fll drink first,'' she 
emptied her glass. " There ! Are you satisfied now ? 
But come, we've had enough of this nonsense.'* 

'' Nonsense ?'* 

" Yes, and i^ow for a little plain sense. You've 
got hold of my secret — that's clear. I don't mean 
to say I'm glad you have. If I had meant to make 
you my confidante I should ha¥e done so of my own 
accord. You know I did not. But as you've con- 
trived to get hold of the secret, why, there's an end 
of the matter. After all," with an airy gaiety that 
made Puckle shudder, *' there's no very great harm 
done if youll only keep the thing to yourself, and 
not go trumpeting it about, as a grand discovery, 
among my female acquaintances. You know, my 
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dear soul, so many of us do ^it ! — though perhaps 
not exactly in the same way ! Oh ! I promise you 
it^s a valuable secret — one that hundreds would give 
hundreds to get hold of. But, for my part, I don't 
see why one should be at other people's mercy in 
regard of — ahem ! — such little mysteries !" 

'^ Little mysteries \" exclaimed the spinster, pale 
with horror at the frightfully passionless tone with 
which these, to her frightful, sentiments had been 
expressed. '^ Little mysteries \" 

" I know no better term, my dear creature ; per- 
haps you may be able to furnish me with one/' 

^' I ! Heaven forbid ! I have no mind to be 
admitted to the arcana of your criminal proceed- 
mgs. 

^'Criminal proceedings!" (with positive hilarity). 
" I like the term ! Capital ! Ha I ha ! ha ! Why, 
my dear friend, what a delightfully innocent world 
you must have lived in all your life ! Quite Arca- 
dian, as Elsenfeldt would say. Do go on — please 
go on. It's as good as a play !'' 

Miss Puckle involuntarily drew her chair to the 
further end of the table, saying, " I've hitherto 
lived at least with human beings, who, whatever 
their errors, did not treat the crime of poisoning as 
a — little mystery,^' 
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''Ha! ha ha! So that's it! Good — good! 
Very good ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, really now. 
Miss Fuckle, I did give you credit for more common 
sense. Is it possible that youVe allowed yourself 
to become possessed of the idiotic — I can apply no 
milder expression — idiotic notion that I keep arsenic 
to poison people with ? Oh, poor Puckle ! Why, 
my good creature, who on earth should I want to 
make away with ? Who is there within my reach 
besides yourself and my husband — to be sure there is 
old Orley — I detest him, I admit, but'' (scornfully) 
" he isn't worth risking one's neck for. As to Elsen- 
feldt" (artistically composing her countenance), 
'' nobody who really knows us will ever imagine I 
have any wish to get rid of him, good man. No, 
no, my dear, I see you're just as far from my secret 
as you were this morning, and I need not tell it you 
now, if I did not think ifs better to do so than 
to leave you with these absurd notions about me in 
your head." 

Miss Puckle was at once strangely puzzled aud 
considerably relieved by the turn the conversation 
had taken. '' Well," she sjiid, '' if I've been mis- 
taken, I shall only be too glad to be set right." 

" That's sensible, my dear. Make yourself quite 
easy, then, and know that my little mystery is nothing 
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more than a simple secret of the toilet. You may, 
or you may not be aware that arsenic, properly 
administered, is a most yaluable medicine, having 
an extraordinary effect on the nervous and muscular 
systems/' 

'' I certainly have read somewhere something of 
that sort/' 

"One has one's little vanities, you know — one 
can't ignore any particularly good point that one 
has. No doubt you've heard people admire my 
eyes — ^you've done it yourself. Well, that peculiar 
brightness attributed to them is chiefly artificial. 
If we had a stronger light in this room you'd see that 
for the time being — thanks to you — ^they have it not." 

''You mean because I have taken away the 
arsenic ?" 

" Yes j I'm in the habit of applying it whenever 
I want to light them up exceptionally — say for see- 
ing society — or for ^" 
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Making conquests ?" laughingly suggested the 

spinster. 

'' You've hit it !" 

'' Then, after all, poor Elsenfeldt was the victim 

of " 

" One twenty-fifth part of a grain of arsenic." 

'' Not more than that ?" 
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" No ; the quantity I have named is about an 
ordinary beauty dose.'^ 

" Then that packet ought to last you for the rest 
of your life, even if you live to the age of Ninon 
de FEnclos. I see I have acted hastily — ^I must try 
and get it back/^ 

" Where is it?'* (anxiously though quietly). " I 
suppose you don't mind telling me now ?" 

'^ Oh, Fve not the least objection. I left it at 

the chemists in Street" (naming the shop),. 

*' sealed up, with my name written on \i" 

" Your name ? That was prudent'' (with diffi- 
cnlty concealing her satisfaction) ; " but what did 
you say about the packet ? I mean, how did 
you account for its being in your possession ?" 

*' I merely said I had found it, and wished to 
know what it was. The perscm I saw in the shop 
said such a large quantity must have been dropped 
by some exceedingly careless professional man." 

"My dear creature, I'm sorry I ever had any 
secrets from you — I never will again— you're a true 
and discreet friend." Whereupon the clever actress 
rose and drew Puckle to her bosom with a fervour 
that almost deceived that wary spinster. 

At this identical time events were passing in 
London which bore on the same subject. 
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When Elsenfeldt reached his home in Tybumia 
he found awaiting him the following letter from 
his friend and solicitor^ Mr. Hiekforth, dated from 
that gentleman's private residence. 

" My dear Elsenfeldt^ — I have your telegram 
announcing your intention of returning to town 
with Mr. Orley. You will give Mrs. Hickforth 
and self great pleasure if you will dine with us 
to-morrow to meet a couple of intimate friends. 
Pray come ! I attach the greatest importance to 
making you known to these two friends. 

*^ Yours, 

"P.S. — A similar invitation will await Mr. Orley.'* 

Both Elsenfeldt and Orley accepted this invita- 
tion. 

The ^^ couple of intimate friends'' whose acquain- 
tance Hickforth was so desirous that the former 
should make turned out to be Mr. Serjeant Silk- 
stone^ whom he had met on a former occasion at 
the Villa Chirpley, and Mr, Apsley, a very rising 
young surgeon. 

The party — as a party — was pleasant in the ex- 
treme. The men were all clever in their way, even 
methodical old Orley being full of observation and 
dry humour ; while the three ladies, Mrs. Hickforth, 
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her unmarried daughter, and Mrs. Apsley^ the 
Surgeon^s wife, were individually well-informed, 
sympathetic, and — colloquial as it is there is no 
more comprehensive word — nice. 

But, as we shall presently see, the dinner was 
given with an object, that object being of a most 
serious character. 

As the ladies were retiring, Hickforth begged 
his wife to let coffee be sent into the dining-room, 
and to excuse the gentlemen if they should appear 
to remain over it an undue length of time. '^ And 
now,'^ he continued, when the door was closed and 
his friends had drawn their chairs near to him, 
" my good friend, Elsenfeldt, I give you notice that 
we,^^ indicating the Serjeant, the Surgeon, and him- 
self, ^' are about — contrary to the accepted usage — 
to talk a little, nay, a good deal of shop I^' 

" Talk away, my friend/' replied Elsenfeldt, 
" three such men can hardly handle any subject 
drily. You'U have capital listeners in old Orley 
and your humble servant.'^ 

" We are about,'' resumed Hickforth, '^ to hold a 
sort of secret tribunal here, in which — reversing the 
usual order of things — I shall act as counsel, the 
Serjeant and the Surgeon will appear as witnesses, 
and you will decide upon the case as judge, refer- 
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ing^ should you think it necessary^ on doubtful 
points to Orley. One word only before I open 
the case in question. Let me particularly urge 
you not to be led, during my address, into any 
observations or exclamations, however great may be 
your surprise, or strong your emotion, at any- 
thing you may hear/' 

Elseufeldt, having assured the strangely consti- 
tuted Court that his patience and self-restraint 
might be relied upon, Hickforth thus opened the 
case. 

^^ A friend and client of mine — a widower — 
several months ago married a widow, concerning 
whose antecedents he was less careful to inquire 
than it afterwards appeared that he ought to have 
been. This second marriage seems not to have 
turned out favourable to his health, seeing that 
from a strong hale man he shortly afterwards be- 
came ailing and sickly. Fortunately for him there 
were about him attached and vigilant friends, and 
certain suspicious symptoms, which wholly escaped 
his own observation, were duly noted by those same 
friends. Furthermore, they now instituted those 
inquiries into the past life of his wife which he ought 
himself to have made before he married her. The 
double result of their combined eflfbrts, as regarded 
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both her and himself^ will now be laid before the 
Court by the witnesses present. I beg, in the first 
instance, to call Mr. Serjeant Silkstone V* 

^^ What I have to say/^ said the learned gentle- 
man, ^' concerns the lady alone. There is no doubt 
whatever that her first husband died poisoned I 
This was proved by the post-mortem examination, 
made under the direction of Mr. Apsley, the other 
witness. The relations of the deceased took im- 
mediate steps to prosecute the widow criminally, 
the brief being placed in my hands by their 
solicitors, the Eardmores of Lincoln^s Inn Fields. 
We very soon found that we had to deal with a 
person no less unscrupulous than cunning. She 
assumed the part of a deeply wronged and inno- 
cent woman ; and she so contrived matters that 
suspicion was fastened upon a former friend of 
her husband, a medical student, much given to 
chemical studies. This man was suddenly and at 
an important moment got out of the way, as it 
appeared to uS' — ^though we were unable to prove 
the fact — by her means. In the end we found 
the prospects of a conviction were not sufficiently 
strong to warrant our proceeding with the prosecu- 
tion, so the affair was dropped. I will add that, 
as far* as Iny experience enabled me to judge, I had 
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not a shadow of doubt as to the widow's guilt. 
That's all I have to say/' 

^^ The next witness," Hickforth said, '^ whom I 
shall call will speak as to medical evidence. But 
we'll pause for a few moments. I see the judge is 
already, at this stage of the proceedings, somewhat 
overcome. Take a small glass of brandy " (producing 
it) ^^ to steady your nerves. Now, then, Apsley !" 

" I," said the Surgeon, " as the Serjeant has told 
the Court, performed the autopsy on the husband's 
body. It was manifest that he had died from 
arsenic, administered, in my opinion, in smaU and 
continuous doses, one excessive dose having ulti- 
mately proved fatal. The verdict of the coroner's 
jury in the case was that the deceased died from 
taking arsenic, but by whom administered there 
was no evidence to show. Now for more recent 
matters ! You have heard from Mr. Hickforth how 
the widow has married a second husband, and how 
that second husband's health has, since the marriage, 
been in an unsatisfactory state. A combination of 
incidents unnecessary to particularize brought me 
into communication, not only with some of that 
second husband's attached and vigilant friends, but 
with his medical attendant. From this double 
source, I established to my complete satisfaction 
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three important points — firstly, what were the 
symptoms he was actually labouring under; 
secondly, what were the symptoms invented by 
his wife, and by her represented to his medical 
attendant as those of his case ; thirdly, what was 
the treatment pursued by the medical man — ^in- 
cautiously, I venture to think, since it was based, 
not upon his own observations, but upon a diagnosis 
laid before him by the wife. Finally, this was the 
result at which I arrived on the whole case — ^that 
the patient was the object of a diabolical system of 
what we call chronic poisoning at the hands of — 
his wife I'' 

" GoA in Heaven ! Is it possible ?'* exclaimed, or 
rather groaned forth Elsenfeldt. 

" You have, then, read the parable,'^ said Hick- 
forth. " It is true — all true to the letter — as surely 
as that you are Rudolph Elsenfeldt, who married 
the Widow Honeyglass ! Orley and I, aided by my 
friends here, have been working at these discoveries 
for more than a month past/' 

" What do I not owe you all V' 

" Time enough to think of that. The immediate 
question is what's to b& done further ?'' 

'^ That is the question," said Elsenfeldt, who, the 
£rst emotion past, and the horrible truth realized. 
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began at once to face the situation in which he so 
unexpectedly found himself placed. 

^^ All depends/^ observed Hickforth, " upon the 
mode in which you propose to deal with Mrs. Elsen- 
feldt. Make up your mind on that point, and we 
will combine to carry out your views. It is clear 
to me that in the present stage of the affair legal 
steps are out of the question — even if you were 
disposed to take them. What says the learned Ser- 
jeant on that point T^ 

'^ Fortunately for Mr. Elsenfeldt/^ said the Ser- 
jeant, " he has not died under the lady^s hand — so 
we can't hang her. Unfortunately for him, the 
Divorce Court affords us no remedy for domestic 
treason of this sort. I apprehend that, unless he 
thinks he can quietly cure the lady of her homicidal 
mania, he will have to take the law into his own 
hands — to constitute himself Judge Ordinary in his 
own case, and pronounce for a separation a mens& 
et thoro.^' 

'^ I will make a note of your opinion, Mr. Ser- 
jeant,'' said Elsenfeldt, now become not only self- 
possessed, but phlegmatic. "My dear Hickforth, 
shall we join the ladies T' 

So Mrs. Elsenfeldt's dark secret was indeed dis- 
covered, for it was all strictly true that had been 
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alleged against her. Professional acuteness had not 
erred in a single point. Tme it was that Mrs. 
Honeyglass had^ in order to obtain possession of 
the property settled upon her on her first marriage^ 
poisoned Honeyglass — ^tme also that she had so 
skilfully manoeuvred as to turn suspicion from her- 
self and throw it on a perfectly innocent man — ^that 
man being no other than Miss Puckle's cousin^ Boger^ 
to whom allusion has already been made. He was 
an old friend of Honeyglass^ a medical student^ who 
had devoted himself especially to chemistry; for all 
his scientific tastes^ however/ he was a wild harum- 
scarum fellow, never out of pecuniary and other diffi- 
culties. By helping him through some indebtedness 
of a more serious character than usual, in which he 
chanced to find himself involved at the very time 
she had selected for giving the unfortunate Honey* 
glass his coup de gr&ce, and affixing to her aid the 
condition that he should forthwith go out to Aus- 
tralia, she had raised the suspicion that he was in 
some way concerned in the death of his friend^ and 
had quitted the country in order to escape the fangs 
of the law. So little, however, was the man a par- 
ticipator in the crime, that he left England without 
even knowing the circumstances attending the death 
of Honeyglass, and that he had continued up to the 
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present day to regard Honeyglass^s widow as his 
benefactress, and (for lie had since been highly suc- 
cessful in gold digging operations) as the foun- 
dress of his fortunes, in which character he had been 
accustomed from time to time . to correspond with 
her. It will be remembered that his cousin had 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. Honeyglass on the 
occasion of having to convey one of his letters to 
her, some time before the then widow was presented 
to the reader. 

I need do no more than confirm all that Mr. 
Apsley has made known as to the infernal cunning 
with which Mrs. Elsenfeldt was now, not only seek- 
ing to compass her second husband^s death, but 
(having an eye to the contingency of subsequent 
inquiries) was providing, by means of Blobb^s treat- 
ment, an explanation of the presence of any irritant 
poison that might be traced in the body after 
death. 




CHAPTER Vn. 

|ATURDAY arrived, and with -it, from 
Brigbtoo, Mrs. Elsenfeldt and Miss 
Puckle. 

Elsenfeldt had already, with the energy and 
strength of vill which, despite his occasional 
apathy and indolence, lay at the bottom of his 
character, planned an entire course of action, 
present and future. . The first condition of its 
success was that his wife should have no suspicion 
as to the discoveries which had been made. Ac- 
cordingly, when he welcomed the travellers on 
their return, he forced his countenance, by a great 
eSbrt, to wear a smiling and benignant aspect 

" How well he's looking, isn't he, Puckle ?" were 
Mrs. Elsenfeldf s first words. 

" All London air," he said, jocosely. " You 
know I told yon there was something in Brighton- 
its Mr, or what not — which disagreed with me." 

"Don't lefs talk any more about Brigliton," 
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she replied ; '^ we^re at home once more. No place 
like home — is there ?^' 

''None/^ he said, shuddering involuntarily, for 
to him the utterance of that sacred word by such 
lips, and under such circumstances, seemed like the 
scriptural quotations of the devil. Then, gladly 
changing the subject, he turned to Miss Puckle, 
and expressed a hope that she would stay that 
night at least — her room, he need hardly tell her, 
was then, as always, ready for. her. Moreover, 
Orley was coming to dinner (this partly to his 
wife), and they would be able to make up their 
usual rubber. He had ordered such and such things 
for dinner — ^he trusted he had made no mistakes in 
the menu. He knew more about eating than either 
ordering or cooking a dinner. What he really 
could answer for was the wine — that was his de- 
partment, and he would guarantee there being no 
ground of complaint. There should be a bottle of 
that peculiar brown sherry of which Miss Puckle 
knew — ^two bottles of Clicquot were in ice. By- 
the-bye, had Mrs. Elsenfeldt remarked that Wilson's 
place was filled by another man ? (Wilson was the 
butler, or rather general servant. Buttons having 
been dismissed at the end of ^^ the season *' for 
private depredations in the larder, and his successor 
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not yet appointed). Yes^ she had remarked it» 
Well, then, what had happened was this : Wilson,, 
who had preceded her by one day from Brighton, 
to get the plate and other matters in order for her 
reception, had heard of the illness of his father ; so 
he, Elsenfeldt, had given the man leave to visit his 
sick parent. Fortunately he had, by the merest chance,, 
found an excellent substitute for Wilson in Downley. 
Downley was a first-rate servant, a most trust- 
worthy man — by whom she might — ahem ! depend 
upon being well looked after. In which assurance 
there was a touch of grim humour ; for the real 
facts of the case were simply that Wilson had been 
summarily dismissed for good and all, to make 
place for Downley — the said' "Downley^^ being 
neither more nor less than the able and zealous- 
private detective Windround — very highly paid to 
watch, under this domestic disguise, Mrs. Elsenfeldt^a 
goings and comings, and the doings of the establish- 
ment generally! Hereupon Elsenfeldt rang the 
bell, which was promptly answered by Downley, 
respectable, respectful, sparing of words, ready of 
ear, quiet of movement, as a thorough servant 
should be. 

" I have been speaking of you, Downley,'^ Elsen- 
feldt continued, " to your mistress,^' indicating the 
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lady about to become the object of his surveillance. 
" You have been accustomed to larger establishments 
than ours, but you^re a quiet man — a domestic 
man. He's married^ my dear !" (this ' my dear ' 
may be supposed to have stuck in his throat pretty 
much as ' Amen ' did in Lady Macbeth' s), " and 
will occasionally require leave to go out and see 
his wife and children. Where do they live, Down- 
ley? Oh^ down the Commercial Boad. Very 
good. Some way off, to be sure, but you wont be 
out longer than you can help, Downley ; and, by 
the way, I must mention that your mistress is 
rather particular about having a servant with the 
brougham. As I told you, we have no boy just 
now, so you wont object to sitting on the box, will 
vou ?' 

" Oh no, sir V' (with the best of butler's bows). 
^'FU do anything to oblige; you maydepeud on that." 

" I don't think," Mrs. Elsenfeldt here put in, 
*' I shall be so particular about it now as I was in 
the season ; indeed, I don't see any necessity for 
having the brougham horse, and the coachman for 
the present. I shan't go out much, and a fly, or 
even a cab, will satisfy me; and as to asking 
Downley to get on the box of a hired carriage, 
I don't suppose you'd think of such a thing." 
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Needless to say that Elsenfeldt and Downlej 
each made his own particular note of this manifest 
preparation for independence of locomotion. 

'' Just as you please/' Elsenfeldt said ; '' your 
wishes in the matter are mine. That will do, 
Downley.^' 

Elsenfeldt and Downley were of course ignorant 
of the Brighton incident of the packet of arsenic, 
otherwise they would have comprehended that, in 
all probability, Mrs. Elsenfeldt must be at a stand- 
still in her operations until such time as she could 
find the means of replenishing her toxical stores. 
Upon the assumption that she was provided, as 
heretofore, with poison, two rules were laid down. 

One was that Elsenfeldt should never eat or 
drink anything which could by any possibility have 
come under madam's hands (Downley always called 
her ''madam''). The other was that Downley 
should, as far as was consistent with his assumed 
character, be present at the preparation of every- 
thing emanating from the kitchen, and that when 
he had not beQU able to exercise this vigilance, he 
should, by a signal agreed upon, give Elsenfeldt to 
understand that such was the case. 

Elsenfeldt had also adopted another precautionary 
measure, which was to submit himself daily to the 
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examination of Apsley, just, as the latter observed, 
to make assurance doubly sure. 

Thus was fairly engaged this singular passage of 
arms between the husband and the wife, in which 
it must be admitted the advantage was as much on 
the side of the former as it was on that of the 
fabled knight who, befriended by the enchanter, 
fought under cover of a cloud of darkness, while 
his adversary's armour still glittered in the sun's 
rays. 

Much to the surprise of Elsenfeldt and Apsley, 
and a little to the disappointment of Downley, a 
week passed without any suspicious movement on 
the part of Mrs. Elsenfeldt, much less of any other 
individual in the house, for, on this head, the reader 
scarcely needs to be told that the woman had 
neither associate nor instrument in her criminal 
projects. Miss Puckle, it should be mentioned, had 
left London for a few days on a visit to a relation, 
so that Downley had not been able to form any 
opinion as to whether or not she was playing any 
part in this hideous game. Elsenfeldt, however, 
did her the justice to believe her entirely ignorant 
of her deax friend's proceedings. 

It was on the eighth day that ^^ madam," in 
Downley's phrase, " began to operate." 
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When on that day Elsenfeldt retamed home 
shortly before the hour for dressingj a whisper in 
his ear informed him that it was ''time to look 
alive r 

While he was dressing for dinner the following 
narrative was communicated to him by the travestied 
detective. 

'' After you went out at eleven^ madam told me 
she wanted the plate well polished up^ as there was 
soon to be a dinner party. ' lie !' says I to myself. 
' How long will it take you?' she asks. 'Oh V I answer^ 
'perhaps some hours.^ 'So much as that !' says she. 
' Then I'm a&aid I shan't be able to have you with 
me for a walk I must take. Well^ if I can't^ 
I can't, so I'll have Jane. Don't trouble yourself, 
Downley. Go to your plate, and send Jane up to 
me.' ' Now then,' thinks I, ' there is something up, 
and no mistake. The plate may clean itself. I 
know where my place is.' So I went downstairs, 
and sent up Jane. At eleven (reference here 
made to a memorandum book of diminutive pro- 
portions) twenty-five out go my lady and Jane, 
walking down this side of the street. At eleven 
twenty-five and fifteen seconds out goes Downley — 
black beard and moustache — Clarkson's best make — 
foreign cut clothes — walking down the other side of 
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the street. On, all three of us, to Camberland Street, 
along Oxford Street — down Regent Street — no stop- 
page till the females reach Howell & James' — there 
they turn in — quarter of an hour's wait. Then out 
comes Jane — alone ! — parcel in her hand — calls cab 
— gets in — orders driver to take her here. Dodge of 
madam^s, you see, to get rid of Jane. Presently out 
she comes herself — stops — looks both ways — walks 
quietly down the street. Calls the first four-wheeler — 
I stop a Hansom just behind — ^jump in. D'ye see 
number — ^whatever it was ? — (Got it booked). Fol- 
low it ! double fare ! All right, sir ! First halt 
lawyer's office in Bedford Row. Nearly half-an- 
hour's wait. Comes out looking very glum on arm of 
that lawyer Pikeham. He puts her into cab, and 
says to her, ^ Doa't be afraid. All come right again. 
Double your capital.' She shakes her head. ' Where 
shall I tell the driver ?' he asks. ' Home V she says. 
So he orders cabby to come here. And we're off 
again. Hardly half a minute before she puts her 
head out of the window, and says something to 
cabby. Touches hat, and takes quite a different 
line. This shows that Pikeham is not meant to 
know what she's after. Well, forward it is again, 
through the City, right down to the Minories. 
Stops at comer of a small street (Got it booked) — 
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Jumps out — what do I see? Wby^ she has cbanged 
her cut. Taken off her fine velvet whatever it's 
called^ and smart bonnet^ and rigged herself out 
something between a housemaid and a char-woman. 
Walks down street — goes into small shop half- 
chemistj half-herbalist (name and number booked). 
With most women Fd have trusted to my 
disguise^ and walked smack in after her^ but she's 
an extra wide-awake one. So I only ventured to 
walk by^ and stop^ as if to look at the snakes in 
bottles, and bundles of herbs in the window. Saw 
her plain enough though — talking to old party 
with scales in his hand. She seemed chaffing him. 
At first he hesitated ; but she soon got the better of 
him. I heard her say plain enough she was in the 
profession, and him tell her it was all right. Then 
he weighed out a crystallish sort of white powder — 
may be five or six ounces — ^put it in a wooden box 
like a tooth powder box, and folded it up. Madam 
laid down half a sovereign. Hadn't time to see 
how much change she got — obliged to bolt. 
Marked her back to the cab. Heard her say Says- 
water Road, and she would stop him where she 
wanted to get out, so knew she was going 
straight home. Cut away myself, best pace. By 
the time madam got here I was ready to come to 
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the door^ leather apron on, hands covered with 
plate powder. ' Oh, Downley, still at the plate V 
she says. ' Well, you do stick to yonr work.' ' I 
rather believe I do, ma'am,' says I. Almost laughed 
at the joke. So you see, Mr. Elsenfeldt, it's just 
what I suspected. From some caose or another, 
she was out of the article she wanted to operate 
with. Now she had laid in her stock. Thaf s 
why I say it's time to look alive !" 

Elsenfeldt asked whether she had been into the 
kitchen since her return. 

Downley said she had not, adding ''I'm quite 
certain nobody in the house is in her confi- 
dence, and that nothing but what passes through 
her hands is dangerous. That granted, let us see 
how we are to steer through the rocks and shoals 
of the dinner. First there's the soup — ^you help 
that. Cod-fish — ^you help it. Oyster sauce. Take 
care if s never out of my hands. Both safe. Boast 
leg of mutton — ^you carve it. Vegetables 111 look 
after — sweets I hand round. Cheese, celery, butter, 
same ; all safe. Wine you take care of. Coffee 
you've given up. Tea ditto. Brandy and seltzer I 
bring up and pour out. So much for to-night. 
To-morrow well set some traps for our fox." 

" I'll prepare one to-night," said Elsenfeldt. And 
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accordingly, in the course of the evening, he told 

• 

his wife that he now felt so much better, he thought 
he might venture to return to his favourite morning 
cup of coffee, which she might let Jane bring him 
at the usual time. It should be here mentioned 
that he now slept in a room by himself, to which 
step he had been urged in by Apsley, who had sug- 
gested that '' the tigress might get weary of creep- 
ing, and be tempted to make a sudden and desperate 
spring/' 

Downley had taken all the necessary precautions 
in the matter of matutinal coffee ; so that when, at 
the appointed hour, Jane brought in the cup, 
'^ nicely prepared by missus,'' he was lying in 
ambush with another cup of his own making. The 
first was then carefully poured into a bottle, the 
second partly drunk, partly left in the cup. 

" Well, how did you like your coffee, Rudolph ?" 
was the first question asked by Mrs. Elsenfeldt, 
when they met at breakfast. 

I always like it, you know," was his answer. 
1 shall certainly go on with it for a few days ; and 
I wont take any tea this morning. I've told 
Downley to bring me up some claret and water. 

" What a strange idea ! But do as you like. 
By a little after eleven Elsenfeldt was at Apsley's* 
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He related all that had passed^ and left the bottle 
of " nicely prepared" coffee for analysation, a rough 
report, at* least, of the results being promised him 
by four o'clock. 

At four o'clock Elsenfeldt returned to Apsley's. 
The Surgeon received him with rather a blank 
countenance. 

Not a trace of any poison whatever V^ he said. 
Humph ! I suppose she feared letting the cofiFee 
pass through other hands. To-morrow she shall 
bring it in herself. How very fortunate that I 
made no pretence of being ill V 

" Be very cautious in that respect \" said Apsley. 
"Never invent symptoms. She'd smell a rat 
directly, if they chanced to be the wrong sort» 
When once I find out what she's giving you, I'll 
give you the right cue." 

Another dinner — and this time Miss Puckle was 
of the party, she having returned to town unex« 
pectedly, in consequence (entre noiis) of the exhibi- 
tion, by the relation she had, self invited, gone down 
to visit, of an extremely frigid shoulder. The spin- 
ster was, of course, charmed to get back to London 
— charmed to see her dear friend again — charmed,, 
above all, to see " my dear Mr. Elsenfeldt looking 
80 wonderfully well — so perfectly himself again !" 
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And lie really was himself again — at least in oat- 
ward appearance^ and by dint of exercising over the 
inner man that strong controlling and compelling 
power which ever lay dormant in him^ though it 
was only to be roused by adequate moving causes. 
As for the real state of his mind just at present, 
little need be said, for the reader will easily and 
without guidance realize the mingled sense of self- 
humiliation, fierce indignation, and loathing horror 
that distracted him, whenever he suffered his 
thoughts to rest upon the circumstances by which 
he was surrounded. 

Downley being careful to observe the same cir- 
<nimspection as on the preceding day, and the pre- 
isence of a third person affording an additional safe* 
guard, the dinner was rattled through, to all appear- 
ttnce, agreeably enough. Miss Fuckle found an 
object of mysterious interest in Mrs. Elsenfeldt's eyes. 
** They are as bright as in their brightest days V* 
she thought. " Either a fresh stock of toilet powder 
has been laid in, or she told me a lie about the 
destination of that article V' 

" Of course Miss Puckle sleeps here." It was 
Elsenfeldt who spoke. ''We canH hear of your 
going away to-night. Oh ! certainly not. It^s rain- 
ing hard — your luggage is all here. Then to Mrs. 
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Elsenfeldt^ " If you haven't had her room prepared^ 
pray do so. It's more than probable I shall take a run 
out of town to-morrow, with Orley. Perhaps go and 
see the Nettleshams in Sussex. I should not like to 
leave you alone, and where can I find a companion 
more agreeable .to ypu ?'' 

Here was a double shot at Mrs. Elsenfeldt, and 
both barrels took effect. She had now come to 
dislike, because she feared, Fuckle ; and here was 
Puckle foisted upon her for an indefinite period. 
Here, too, was her destined victim about to place 
many miles between himself and her. The latter 
menace had been made, be it said, with a special 
object ; " for,'' Ekenfeldt had argued, " she'll now 
take active measures to keep me at home to* 
morrow." 

And so it turned out. On the follovdng morn- 
ing, at eight o'clock — Jane having been^ by 
Downley's precautions, kept out of the way — 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt presented herself, coffee in hand, 
at her husband's bedside. Smoking hot, she 
assured him it was ; carefully mixed, no grounds, 
no obtrusive coating of milk, and just ready for 
drinking. 

As she put the cup down on the dressing-table, 
a glance which he caught at the reflection of her 
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countenance in the looking-glass convinced him 
that this time she certainly did mean business. 

" You may as well place the coffee by my 
bedside/^ Elsenfeldt said^ with simulated drowsi- 
ness. 

^' Here it is/' she replied^ as she complied with 
his request ; '' don't go to sleep again. Drink it 
while ifs hot. I shall be back in five minutes.'' 

She then went out^ leaving the door ajar. Little 
did she suspect how closely her movements were 
watched by Downley, who^ the instant she had 
disappeared into her own room^ himself entered 
that of Elsenfeldt. 

The transfer of her coffee from the cup to the 
bottle was the work of a few moments^ when^ the 
cup having been carefully rinsed^ the coffee brought 
by him was substituted for it. This done, he stole 
out^ leaving the door ajar, as he had foimd it. 
Watching from another room, the door of which 
commanded that of Elsenfeldt's room, he presently 
saw Mrs. Elsenfeldt creep up to the latter, listen, 
peep in, and then, her countenance bearing a satis- 
fied expression, retire some paces. 

'^ She has seen him drinking I" Downley thought. 

After waiting a few moments, she walked boldly 
towards the door, and entered the room just in time 
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to see her husband place the now emptied cup on 
the table beside his bed. 

" I canH compliment you on your cofiFee this 
morning/' he said, making a wry face. 

'' Indeed ! What fault do you find with it V 

^^ Perhaps no fault; but a sort of a something 
that's not quite pleasant." 

He prudently kept himself to generalities until 
he should have seen Apsley. 

" You must remember that you ve got out of the 
habit of taking coflfee at this time. Suppose you 
stay* a little longer in bed V 

" I will. Please ring for Downley. That will 
do. Now leave me. I daresay I shall be able to 
sleep if I'm left quiet. Oh, Downley ! you are 
there ?" Needless to say that the latter had heard 
the whole conversation from without the door. 
" Bring me my dressing-gown. Thank you. Throw 
it over me. I mean to try and sleep a little longer ; 
and you may as well take the opportunity to step 
round about those slippers ; you know what I mean. 
I must have them home to-day. I leave town by 
the 3.30 train." 

^^ But surely, Rudolph/' Mrs. Elsenfeldt put in, 
" if you're not better you wont go." 

" Oh, I shall be right enough by-and-by.^ 



jj 
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^' I must tell you I think you don^t look at 9.II 
well/' 

'' What nonsense ! Just because you fancy the 
coffee may hare disagreed with me." 

" That is " not impossible^ if you were unwell 
before taking it/' And she left the room, appa- 
rently labouring under some strong emotion, for 
Downley could perceive that she caught at a chest 
of drawers, as if for support, when she was crossing 
towards the door. 

He could not restrain a grin of professional 
satisfaction. The sleuth hound was getting on the 
scent. The hunter saw the prey making for his 
toils. 

^'Aud now about those slippers?'' he asked 
of Elsenfeldt ; " a mere pretext, of course." 

■ 

^*^Yes. You must drive as fast as you can to 
Apsley with the coffee. You ought not to be more 
than half-an-hour absent." 

Elsenfeldt remained in bed, to avoid the neces- 
sity of appearing at breakfast. This he did by 
Apsley's advice, which Downley conveyed to him, 
together with an appointment for one o'clock. 

Mrs. Elsenfeldt did not again visit her husband, 
but bade Downley ask if she should send him in a 
little soup, as he had taken no breakfast. 
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^^ By all means/* was the answer. 

Upon which she made him a large teacupfiil. 
^' Very strong and good/' she told Downley, as she 
gave it to him; "and be sure your master takes 
it hot V 

This beverage also was bottled off, and placed 
in Apsley's hands, when at the hour appointed 
Elsenfeldt and Downley presented themselves in 
his laboratory. 

" This time we hold her I" were the Surgeon's 
first words on seeing them. " As I told yon, she 
poisoned Honeyglass with arsenic. She's at you 
with antimony, or tartar emetic. Probably her 
plan is to prostrate you by repeated small doses, 
and then, with a comparatively small dose of some 
more active poison, to finish you off. It's true 
you were to have had this morning a smarter 
dose than is consistent with my theory that she 
meditates chronic poisoning ; but that may easily 
be accoimted for by what Downley told me as to 
your mention of going out of town. She had no 
mind to lose sight of you, so wished to upset you 
for the day. On the whole, I should recommend 
you so far to fall in with her views as to remain 
in London." 

"The fact is, I never really intended to go. 
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The threat was held out in order to spur on her 
movements^ and you see it has been successful/' 

'^And now, my dear Mr. Elsenfeldt," the Sur- 
geon continued, ''let me give you a piece of 
advice. Don't protract the ferocious comedy, in 
which I have most unwillingly been persuaded to 
play a part, one day longer than is absolutely 
necessary to keep up appearances. These are 
terribly sharp -edged tools'' (pointing to the ana- 
lysed mixture) " to be playing with, and the sooner 
we have done with them the better I shall be 
satisfied. That said, I'll write down for you the 
symptoms under which you ought to be labouring." 

On leaving Apsley Elsenfeldt walked down^to 
his club, whence he despatched the following tele- 
gram to his wife — ' 

''Don't feel so well as could wish. Shall not 
leave town to-day. Orley dines with us. Will 
order turbot and lobster from Groves's. Tell 
Downley to ice champagne. Rubber at night." 

" She'll find this a puzzler," he thought, as he 
walked to Orley's office. 

The object of his visit was to prepare a speedy 
denouement of the " ferocious comedy" alluded to 
by Apsley. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IggSga; O you really dou't think it'a anytliing 
W^*J serious 7" 

" I think he just ate aud drank rather 
too freely at dinner yesterday." 

The question was put by Miss Puckle and an- 
swered by Mrs. Elaenfeldt, The alleged excessive 
cater aud drinker was Elseufeldt. The dinner 
alluded to was that concerning which he had tele- 
graphed from the club. 

Taking his cue from Apsley's notes, Elseufeldt 
had, during the past night, and the forenoon of the 
present day, gone through a distressing course of 
sickness, &c. &a. &c., and now (one o'clock, p.h.), 
lay, very much prostrated, on the sofa in his bed- 
room, whence a highly technical bulletin of his con- 
dition was carried by Downley to Mrs. Elseufeldt, 
she having for obvious reasons kept away from the 
patient. 

The faithful valet, after dwelling at length upon 
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the '' coldness of skin/' and the '* clammy sort of 
perspiration on the brow/' which he had noticed^ 
asked whether Mrs. Elsenfeldt did not think master 
ought to see a doctor ? 

" Oh, certainly, Downley/' she answered, " if he 
seems to fancy it. But I assure yoU I always had 
the greatest difBculty in getting him to take advice. 
My own opinion is, that he has a bad bilious attack, 
and I know if I were to prescribe for him, I should 
give him a little calomel.^' 

" Just give it him, ma'am, and say nothing about 
it. Will you ? or wont you ? I'll answer for his 
taking it." 

^^ I think you have influence over him, Downley. 
Suppose you give him a pill, without saying it comes 
from me ; and I'll tell you why. He has taken it 
into his head that I'm too fond of physicking people, 
and he puts it on the medical blood, so to speak, 
that runs in my yeins." 

" Perhaps you'd better see him yourself, ma'am, 
before you make up your mind what you'll give him." 

It would be difficult to decide which of the two 
was the most alarmed at this moment — ^Downley, 
lest Mrs. Elsenfeldt should consent to visit the 
patient, or Mrs. Elsenfeldt, by Downley's suggestion, 
that she should do so. 
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" I can^t bear to see people in pain/^ she stam- 
mered out. " Besides, you're such a good nurse^ 
Downley, that I have all possible confidence in you. 
Then again^ he's so irritable when he's ill. I dare- 
say the sight of me would upset him, as I know the 
sight of him would upset me. No, I wont go in to 
him, Downley ; I'll give you a couple of pills — 
blue pill, I think, suits him best. Don't forget — 
not calomel, but blue pill — thaf s v^hat you're going 
to give him." 

" Don't be afraid, ma'am, I'll remember. Shall 
you be long preparing them ?" 

'^ Prepare ! I'm not a druggist. Oh, no. I 
always keep them by me." 

The two pills, on being submitted to Apsley's 
examination, were found to consist of bread rolled 
in magnesia !" 

^' I see her game," said the Surgeon ; " the attack 
is to be hereafter represented as having been so 
violent that even strong remedies were powerless to 
combat it." 

Accordingly, the patient, as per order, did not 
mend next day. The bulletin was '^ no better — 
but no worse." 

The quantities of tartar emetic which Mrs. Elsen- 
feldt continued to give him were so very small, that 
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Apsley desired him to limit his symptoms to unusual 
bodily depression. 

'^ Tm growing tired of this pianissimo work^ 
Apsley/' said Elsenfeldt^ when another week of 
mild treatment had passed by. ^' If it goes on 
much longer^ 1^11 be hanged if you wont see me 
positively ill firom boredom and disgust I" 

Apsley reflected a moment. " VII tell you what 
you must do, then/' he said. " Rally — ^get suddenly 
stronger. The course of these chronic poisonings 
is very variable. She'll take fright, and either in- 
crease the doses of antimony or change the poison.'' 

So Elsenfeldt got better. He took to walking, 
appeared cheerful when at home, and even went the 
length of dining on two consecutive days with some 
friends at the club. The first of these convivial 
outbreaks was strongly opposed by his wife, but the 
second — no doubt after due reflection — she encou- 
raged. Fuckle and she would dine early, she told 
him, and she herself would go afterwards and take 
a sociable cup of tea with the Wilsons out at High- 
bury — people, if not wholly mythical, unknown 
to Puckle, who, therefore, could not oflier to accom- 
pany her. She should be home long before Rudolph 
— at least she hoped so— for, surely, he was not 
going to be rash, and make what he called a night 
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of it. Anyhow she would tell cook to have some 
nice arrowroot for him — she knew he couldn't bear 
gruel — ^with a dash of brandy in it, which he must 
be sure and take the last thing before getting into 
bed. 

Elsenfeldt answered that it was all right. He 
thanked her for the attention, and — ah ! as she 
was going out — wouldn't it be a good opportunity 
to let Downley have his evening to himself? She 
agreed with him, eh ? Then he would tell Downley 
he might go and see his family. 

Whereat Downley grinned an internal grin of 
satisfaction, already seeing himself, in his mind's 
eye, following in that night-chase which his in- 
stinct told him was in store for him. 

Nor did his instinct deceive him. A night- 
chase he had — a severe one. The driver of his 
Hansom was slightly the worse for liquor, and in 
the obscurity of certain back streets, lost sight of 
the four-wheeler he had been ordered to follow. 
Downley, thus brought to a check, bethought him 
of making a cast of his own, and ordered Jehu to 
cut away straight for the Minories. Stopping at the 
end of that small street already known to us, he 
got out and walked to the dingy shop. It was 
open, but empty. Convinced that the object of 
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ins pursuit could not have arrived before him^ he 
determined to Wait. Ten minutes passed — ^a quarter 
of an hour. He began to fear he had made a 
^vrrong cast. Not so I A cab has just drawn up 
at the corner^ from which^ disfigured as before^ 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt has descended^ glided down the 
street^ and entered the shop. 

Favoured by the darkness^ Downley this time 
stood close to the door^ and was thus enabled to 
hear pretty nearly all that passed. 

Summoned from his inner den^ the old chemist 
hobbled into the shop. 

The customer began with '' Good evening, 

Mr. " (naming him.) " I want a little nux 

vomica/* 

" Hem I^' said the old man, looking keenly at 
Mrs. Elsenfeldt, '^ I suppose you mean strychnia ? 
Pray how much might you want? You know all 
depends on that. We're obliged to be particular on 
account of the law.'' 

" Bother the law !" she cried ; " I don't want it 
for medical purposes. I'm making a n^xture for 
killing vermin." 

" Vermin, eh ! Be so good as to write down for 
me as how that's the purpose, and sign it — ^name and 
address. Then I can serve you." 

VOL. I. 10 
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''Fm not accustomed to these fonns. People 
about me aren^t so particular.^ 

" Oil ! I suppose they know you ? I don't J 

*'Weli, do you write what you think proper^ 
and m sign it." 

A few lines written by the old man were quickly 
signed by his customer ; after which he read aloud^ 
" Sarah Jones, Batcliffe Highway, number — 
number what? YouVe smeared it. But never 
mind ; of course, as you're in the profession, you're 
to be found there if wanted." This with a peculiar 
grin.. " How much do you require ?" 

'^ Well, Fm not going to make a great quantity, 
as Fm only experimenting ; but I must hare the 
compound pretty strong. Suppose I say a quarter 
of an ounce." 

" A quarter of an ounce of strychnia !" thought 
Downley, whom certain then recent trials had fami- 
liarized with the properties of this terrible agent 
of destruction. ^^ Enough, at a moderate computa- 
tion, to kill something like a hundred grown-up 
persons ! Anyhow I shall book you, my friend," 
indicating the chemist, " against a future day !" 

And then, indiflferent as to any further move- 
ments on madam's part, he returned to his cab, 
and drove straight to the club at which Elsenfeldt 
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was dining with some friendjs ; among whom, by 
good luck, was Apsley. 

On hearing the details of this evening's trans- 
actions at the chemist's, the Surgeon said — 

" Strychnia, eh ? That will suit us well. Now 
you must take an early opportunity of suggesting 
to her the propriety — ^as you are in rather a low 
state — of giving you quinine. You'll understand 
my meaning, when I tell you that quinine and 
strychnia both being bitter, the latter has been 
given by adroit poisoners in place of the former. 
Here's a trap into which I think she'll hardly fail 
to faU." 

And so she did, thinking to herself ^^ Quinine ! 
What a piece of luck his suggesting it himself !" 

But before giving Elsenfeldt his quinine, she had 
a mind to assure herself (as, indeed, she had been 
careful to do in the previous case of Honeyglass), 
that the disposition of his affairs was as much in 
her favour as she could reasonably hope it would 
ever be. 

This was by no means an easy task. With the 
exception of a single visit to Mr. Hickforth, she 
knew nothing of her husband's solicitors. He had 
always shown himself extremely reserved on business 
matters ; and, in short, she felt that Pikeham was the 

10— ij 
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only channel through which she could obtain any 
information on the subject. Now in Fikeham her 
confidence^ money questions apart^ was very 
limited ; but as in the present instance it must be 
Fikeham or nothing, to Pikeham she resolved 
to go. 

And forthwith she drove down to Pikeham's 
office. 

" IVe got a word or two to say about Elsenfeldt," 
she began. 

'' What about him V 

*' You know how uneasy IVe been for some time 
about his health.^^ 

" I don't know any such thing.*' 

" What do you mean V 

" I know you say you have been. But I don't 
believe you. My opinion is that you don't care a 
button whether he lives or dies. Bather the latter 
for choice." 

'^ What you say is rather hard, Pikeham." 

*^ The truth's often hard to hear." 

^'Not to pretend any extraordinary affection, 
you know if I lose him, I lose a good deal — ^in 
point of money." 

'* You do ; but you get your freedom. Ten 
thousand Consols all your own; say at present 
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price^ nine thousand two or three hundred pounds 
hard caBh. Besides anything he may have left you 
in his will/' 

" His will V^ she said ; '' I never thought of 
that/' 

''Never thought of it!" snarled Fikeham. 
'' Come, don't try that on with me !" 

" But as you have mentioned it/' she continued, 
not seeming to mark his interruption, '' I remember 
he alluded to it just after we were married/' 

Fikeham laughed scornfully, adding, *' How re- 
markably foolish fellows are just after they are 
married ! Well, what did he say ?" 

" That when he should make it I should be re- 
membered/' 

''Vague enough. Perhaps he never has made 
one. But tell me, now, do you really think him 
in such very bad health ?" 

" I do indeed/' 

" What's the matter with him ?" 

" General debility. But he's about to begin 
taking quinine. That may set him right again. 
Good-bye, I'm just going into the City to have some 
quinine pills made up for him." 

" What a cursed hypocrite she is !" Thus ran 
Fikeham's thoughts as he saw her drive off. " She 
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hates him, thongh not more, I think, than he does 
her. By George, I had a rare escape there ! As 
to the man's heing ill, I don't beUeve a word of it. 
He seemed to me as jolly as a sand-boy when I ran 
against him yesterday with old Orley, and yet she 
shakes her head — looks solemn, and pronounces him 
in a very bad way. Then those questions about his 
will ! She seems wonderfully anxious about his 
will. Humph V After a few moments of anxious 
reflection, '' K he shouid happen to be carried oflF 
suddenly, the deuce take me if I shan't think the 
Eardmores were a deal nearer the truth than she 
swore by all her gods they were !'' 

That same afternoon Elsenfeldt began taking his 
quinine pills. As, however, this book is not a 
manual of poisoning for domestic use, I do not feel 
called upon to state the exact quantity of strychnia 
contained in each pill, or the number he took 
daily. 

''Ifs very strange I make so little progress,'' 
Elsenfeldt remarked to his wife, when he had been 
taking — you know how, reader — ^his quinine pills 
for five days. 

^'I hoped you were feeling better," she said, 
'^ though I certainly can't say you look better. I 
really don't know whaf s to be done." 
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*' Fve made up my mind what to do." 

''Ah!" aoxiously. "What?" 

'' I shall try the effect of change of air. I 
mean to go down to-morrow^ and see the Nettle- 
43hams. Afterwards I may perhaps go on to some 
place on the coast. I might even cross the 
Channel." 

" Are you in earnest ?" 

" Quite." 

" Of course you won't give up the quinine ?" 

'' Certainly not. I hold particularly to the qui- 
nine. You can give me some of the pills to take 
with me." 

'' Perhaps you are right." And Elsenfeldt^ whose 
eyes had never quitted her countenance^ perceived 

■ 

that the vexation and disappointment which for a 
moment had clouded her brow, were succeeded by 
an unmistakable expression of satisfaction. " As to 
the pills, I have veiy few left — ^not more than 
enough for two days, at your rate of taking them. 
However, I can get you some more if you donH 
«tart too early .^ 

'' Where do you have them made up ?^ 

' *' In the City, at " naming a well-known 

chemist, into one of whose boxes she had taken the 
precaution of putting the pills of her own making. 
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'^ She's ready at every turn V was Elsenfeldt^a 
reflection. 

Perhaps it is hardly necessary to suggest to the 
reader that she may have desired to furnish the 
patient with no more pills than he was likely to 
live to swallow^ seeing that a single pill found un- 
swallowed after his deaths might suffice to let in a 
flood of light upon her nefarious plot. 

There is, further, strong ground for presuming, 
from the complacency with which she viewed his 
intended departure from London, that she calculated 
upon his never returning to it. In fact, it is clear 
that his death, under any other roof than her own, 
would be a consummation devoutly to be wished 
by her. 

That same afternoon Apsley received a visit 
from Hickforth. It is unnecessary to state further* 
what passed between them than that there was a 
considerable diversity of opinion between them with 
regard to the plan of action upon which Mr. Elsen- 
feldt had resolved, and that Hickforth^s parting 
words to the Surgeon were : " As a professional* 
man I have said aU in my power to prevent my 
client from carrying out his romantic scheme. Even 
as a friend, I have both closed my ears to his re- 
quest for advice, and rejected all his confidences ini 
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the matter. You are less scrupulous; but then 
your co-operation is certainly less professionally 
compromising than mine would have been.'' 

The following morning had been fixed by Elsen^ 

f 

feldt for quitting London. 

Without attempting to divine what was in Mrs. 
Elsenfeldt's secret soul as she saw her husband 
depart — so at least she believed — ^to a swift and 
inevitable deaths certain it is that neither remorse, 
nor conscience^ nor fear of God or man were 
there ; for, yet having the power to stay the accom* 
plishment of her crime, she suffered him to go forth 
to his fate ! 

Perhaps there lurked about Elsenfeldt's heart 
some faint hope that even at this, the eleventh 
hour, she might, if not repent, yet hesitate; for 
he looked inquiringly into her countenance, and 
lingered another minute, when all was ready for 
his departure. But, no; there was no sign of 
faltering, no drooping of her eyelid, no quivering 
of her firm set lip. She did but place her cold 
motionless hand in his, told him to take care of 
himself, and come back soon; then turned away 
from him, though she still remained in the hall in 
which the parting had taken place. 

Orley wa^ already in the cab, waiting for him. 
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Downley assisted him in^ closed the door, and after 

going through the form of receiving instructions 

from within the vehicle, caUed out to the driver, 

in such a tone that Mrs. Elsenfeldt must neces- 

4sarily hear the words, " Victoria Station ! No time 

to lose V 

He himself remained behind to watch " madam's'' 

movements. " One can't look too sharp after such 

3, one as she is," he had previously observed to 

Elsenfeldt. ^^ She'll hear you're being driven to the 

Victoria Station, and might take it into her head 

to follow you, and see that you really do get out 

there." 

* ¥ii ¥ii ^ 

It was the sixth day since the departure of the 
two friends. Pikeham sat at work in his office, when 
a telegram was brought in from Mrs. Elsenfeldt. 

It. ran thus : '^ News from Orley of Rudolph's 
sudden death, somewhere in Normandy. Come to 
me directly. Bring necessary papers. Answer if 
^t home." 

"Dead! Good Heavens!" With which excla- 
mation he rose, or rather sprang, up from his chair, 
and began pacing rapidly to and fro. 

" I do believe she made away with him !" was 
ihe thought which at once occurred to him ; then. 
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hearing a knock at the door^ he called oat^ 
'' Come in V 

" Telegraph messenger waits^ sir,'' said the clerk 
who entered. ^' Answer asked for." 

" Wait a minute. Fll write the answer/' He 
did so in these words. '* Expect me in an hour J' 

He felt, ruthless bloodsucker, as within the ex- 
treme confines of the law he was, that he should 
require all that time to recover from the shock this 
intelligence had occasioned to his senses. More- 
over, his vulpine instinct of cunning told him that 
he should have to walk warily in the paths newly 
opening to him ; for already he saw the now double 
widow arranging the performance of the old fable 
of the hot chestnuts, with the monkey's part for 
herself and the cat's for him. 

'' But, no," he said to himself, chuckling and 
rubbing his hands, " in all future joint performances 
I shall take the liberty of choosing my own part !" 

Downley opened the door when Fikeham called, 
looking the picture of a sorrow-stricken but self- 
possessed servitor. 

*^ Ah, Mr. Pikeham ! Glad to see you, sit. I 
thought you wouldn't be long in coming to us. 
Pray walk into the drawing-room while I send 
your name up." When they had reached the draw- 
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ing-room — " A terrible blow this to us all ! So 
sudden^ too ! Who would have thought it V^ 

Fikeham was now himself again^ and thoroughly 
up to the mark. " Ah ! my good Downley V^ he 
exclaimed^ in his best style of unctuosity, '^what a. 
man I what a friend ! what a master ! what a hus- 
band ! Sad ! sad ! very sad ! Lesson to us^ my 
friend. He was not much our senior. By-the-bye, 
are there any particulars ? But I wont trouble 
you, Downley, I shall hear everything from the 
bereaved woman. I believe you were kind enough 
to send up my name.^* 

Left alone, Pikeham instinctively fell to upon an 
inventorial survey of the room, rapidly appraising^ 
ia his mind the principal articles, useful and orna- 
mental, which it contained. He had just got up 
to a trifle over four hundred pounds when the now 
Widow Elsenfeldt (she^l go by that name amongst 
us for the future, if you please) entered the room^ 
She was paler than usual, and there was a tremor 
over her whole frame which was certainly not 
assumed. Such had not been the case with certain 
tears which she had thought fit to squeeze into her 
eyes before Puckle and the servants (Downley, of 
course, included). She felt, however, that in pre- 
sence of Pikeham it was unnecessary to put apy 
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^ucli compulsion upoa her laclirymal glands^ and 
she silently seated herself on a sofa^ signing to him 
that he should approach her ; but he^ pointing to 
the papers he carried, said, " I'd rather sit at the 
table, if it's the same to you/' Then, assuming 
that it was the same to her, he did sit at the 
table. 

^^ Isn't it dreadful ?" was the pathetic question 
with which she commenced. ^ 

" Well, that depends," said Fikeham, curtly, as 
he untied his papers, and smoothed them before 
him. 

" Depends on what ?" 

'^On circumstances. That which might be 
dreadful to one pq^on is often quite the reverse 
to another." 

^^ You mean to insinuate that it's quite the reverse 
to me, do you?" 

" I suppose this event was not so completely un- 
expected by you as it was by others ; in fact, that 
you were prepared for the dreadful blow ?" These 
words he uttered slowly and pointedly, peering the 
while into her countenance with a boldness of 
demeanour he had never yet ventured to assume 
towards her. 

After a few minutes of hesitation, she answered. 
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foe^ and she at once determined that he should be* 
come the first. But Pikeham was every inch a 
lawyer, and without allowing her time to shape in 
words the thoughts which he perceived agitated her, 
he said, " One more observation — the last upon this 
subject/' waving his hands apart and aloft, as if 
intimating that, as between them, ' this subject * 
should for ever be dismissed into empty space ; 
" mind what I say ! I know nothing ! never wish, 
never intend to know anything ! And now, Mrs. 
Elsenfeldt,'' seating himself deliberately at the table 
in front of his papers, " what instructions have you to 
, :give me relative to the aflPairs of Rudolph Elsen- 
feldt> Esquire, deceased T' 




CHAPTER IX. 




HE next morning Orley called upon the 
widow> just arrived^ he said^ from Nor- 
mandy. 

The particidars the old man gave her of the 
" last moments " of her " late husband " were in 
strict accordance with instructions received from 
Apsley. 

To the widow's question^ " What is it thought he 
died of ?'' he replied that his death was set dowUj 
by the French medical man who had attended him^ 
to some internal complaint which was probably 
unknown to him and those about him^ of long 
standing. 

" Just my opinion/^ she observed, and with in- 
credible hardihood she added, ^^ had his death 
occurred here, I should, for my own satisfaction, 
have proposed a post-mortem examination I^' 

Her words made old Orley shudder, and abruptly 
quitting the subject, he observed, ^' I suppose in 
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quite right/' said Pikeham, *' and now let* s get to 
our other business/' 

The widoir was now on the point of learing the 
house in Tybumia. The establishment had already 
been broken up. The furniture and effects were 
adrertised to be sold,, her intention being, she said^ 
for the present to reside quietlj at the sea-side. 
The " other business ** in hand between her and 
Pikeham at the present time was the examination 
of her a£Eurs, with a riew to ascertain her financial 
position as regarded certain matters in which she 
had been habituallT rather ruled than adrised bj 
Pikeham. To be^n. she had some saTinss. the 
result of " a purse '' which she had made up of 
cribbings firom the house bills and other moneys of 
which Elsenfeldt had giren her the handling. With 
this she had, unknown eren to Pikeham, bought 
some shares in one of our friend Smunker's mines. 
As it was a '^ first operation/' and therefore one 
intended to lead to others, he had put her into a 
really first-da^ dividend-paying mine, which yielded 
her orer ten per cent, on her investment. But 
when she came to the investigation of those affairs 
which she had confided to Pikeham, the result ap- 
peared far from satisfactory. The truth was that 
Pikeham had got into a connexion of professional 
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money -lenders^ and^ although ^^ honour among 
thieves '' is, as a rule, the maxim holding good 
with these gentry, the many drawbacks to which 
their trade is subject, such as heavy law expenses, 
long credit, levanting creditors, render even their 
sixty and a hundred per cent, interest inadequate 
to prevent their occasionally, nay, frequently 
coming to grief. Thus, the present year had 
been very fatal to Pikeham and his lot. A 
smashing Derby, bringing to the ground several 
heavy plungers, had been followed by a Leger 
nearly as terrible in its results, so that from the 
entire ranks of 'Israel there had arisen the voice of 
lamentation. In particular a certain ^^ swell,^^ a 
minor lordling, to " get in '^ with whom Pikeham 
had made desperate efforts, and indeed (in the hope 
of future remuneration) even considerable sacrifices, 
had been cut off, and conveyed to his family vault 
in the midst of his book-making and his revelling, 
when the noble lord his father peremptorily re- 
fusing to pay a single debt, with the exception of 
those due to tradesmen, everything in the ac- 
commodation line, capital, interest, law expenses, 
had gone by the board. To be sure out of the 
seventy odd thousand pounds honk fide money this 
disaster had cost the Tribes and their connexion. 
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Fikeham had only suffered to the time of about 
fourteen thousand ; but then more than half of 
that had belonged to Mrs. Elsenfeldt. Again^ he 
had led her into a mess in the matter of her 
interest in those celebrated patent medicines. With 
a view to her deriving a larger income than she 
had formerly done from the property, he had 
induced her to put an end to the existing contract, 
and to make a fresh one, with a speculating vendor 
of similar articles, who having gone more largely 
into plate glass and sandwich advertisements than 
was compatible with the scale of his business, very 
shortly found it to his advantage to sell off his 
stock in hot haste, and at '' a prodigious sacrifice,'' 
and to place the broad Atlantic between himself 
and his creditors. 

Thus it happened that, for some time past, the 
widow and her factotum had not been on very 
smooth ground in their business relatiqns ; a state 
of things the more unsatisfactory to her since she 
felt that any approach to an open rupture with Pike- 
ham, she knowing herself to be completely in the 
man's power, was altogether out of the question. 

The unsatisfactory character of the position 
revealed to her by this particular interview was 
briefly summed up by the widow herself, as she 
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rose from the table on which the account hodk and 
papers were spread. ^'The upshot of it all is, 
then/' she exclaimed, " that even with what IVe got 
left me by Elsenfeldt, Fm not much better off 
than when I married him. There, don't let'« talk 
any more about it. My head aches fit to split 
already. Oood afternoon. Call on me when those 
powers are ready to be signed/* 

Among the points at issue between Elsenfeldt 
and Orley, while occupied in combining those plans 
of which we have seen the result, one of the 
knottiest had been that of the lawfulness of taming 
loose, so to speak, on society, a creatore filled, as 
Elsenfeldt's wife appeared to be, with the instinct of 
isecret slaughter. 

'^Each man for himself,^ thus Orley had spoken, 
-is, I fear, the principle of conduct ^th the majority 
of men, but nobody pretends for a moment that 
it is one which will stand the test of morality. At 
least there must be a point at which the man ought 
to be merged in the citizen. It is, then, to say the 
least, your duty to use every means in your power 
to prevent this derelict wife of yours from doing 
by others as she sought to do by you. How, for 
instance, if, believing herself free, she should marry 
:again, and again take steps — more suo — ^to be free? 
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The consequence of these and similar argament» 
had been that Elsenfeldt retained Windround 
generally, with a liberal annual fee, to watch the 
movements of the " derelict," and gave Orley full 
powers, in case of the discovery of either new 
matrimonial intentions or fresh criminal attempts- 
on her part, to take such legal steps as he should 
think fit in the matter. 

It may, however, be noted by anticipation that 
neither did "Windround ever make anv discoveries,, 
nor was Orley ever called upon to take action of 
the character anticipated in these arrangements. 

Circumstances had, unknown either to Elsenfeldt, 
Orley, or Windround, for the time being at least, 
placed over the widow two checks against any 
return to her poisoning practices in the persons of 
Puckle and Pikeham. 

That she was suspected by the former she 
greatly feared, while the extent of the knowledge 
possessed by the latter as regarded her is a secret 
to none of us. 

The first year of her widowhood she passed, a* 
she had announced she should, at the sea, living ia 
strict seclusion at some quiet place (Windround 
could tell us the exact locality) in Devonshire^ 
From this retreat she was subsequently drawn by 
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reasoB of further pecuniary losses which Pikeham 
*^ regretted to inform her he had incurred on her 
account/' and for a considerable time Windround 
reported her as residing in a suburban quarter in 
the S.W. London Postal District. Here^ it appears^ 
she again struck np with Miss Puckle^ who had 
been unfortunate in some recent attempts at fasten- 
ing herself upon another patroness of more social 
importance than her dear widowed friend. 

To the companionship of Puckle^ then^ and the 
surveillance of the great private detective (or as 
he prefers to be called Investigator) Windround, 
we will now consign the so-called Widow Elsenfeldt, 
premising that (although we may occasionally get 
glimpses of her through Pikeham^ who will 
assuredly continue to administer her pecuniary 
affairs as long as it suits him to leave her any to 
be administered) a considerable period will elapse 
before she again appears prominently in these 
pages. 




CHAPTER X. 




HE object which Pikeham specially sought 
to attain through his Hebrew connexion^ 
was the elevation of his clientele in point 
of social status. This meant^ in plain terms^ that 
he looked forward to drawing into his legal meshes 
spendthrifts and adventurers of the higher class. A 
new client answering to this description had recently- 
been introduced to him in the person of Colonel 
Topham, of Denbury Park, in the county of Middle- 
shire. This gentleman — ^the world so styled him, 
though it was a strange misapplication of the term 
— was of ancient descent ; he had been for some 
years in the Guards, and had more recently com- 
manded one of the two Middleshire regiments of 
Militia, which command, however, he had been sig- 
nificantly " recommended '' to throw up some years 
"before we make his acquaintance. 

The Colonel had been overspending himself firom 
the day when he entered the Guards until now. 
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when, in his sixty-eighth year, having sold every 
acre of land over which he had control, and having 
mortgaged his entire life interest in the entailed 
property, he had about exhausted his powers of 
raising money. Early in life a widower, his family 
at present consisted of one son, upon whom (thanks 
to the provisions of that son's grandfather's will) 
a good half of the Denbury estates was entailed, 
and two daughters, both well married, and (thanks 
to their marriage settlements), independent of their 
father; for without such legal protections they 
would one and all have been robbed and swindled 
by that parent out of every shilling come-at-able 
by him. 

Viewed as a client. Colonel Topham was certainly 
no great catch ; his chief utility to Fikeham con- 
sisting in the right conferred by the transaction of 
his not over cleanly business to exhibit in white 
letters on two very large, and it may safbly be 
averred, very empty japanned boxes, respectively 
numbered I. and II., the superscription ^^ Colonel 
Topham, Denbury Park Estate,'' the said boxes 
being so prominently placed in the private ofSce as 
to attract the notice of clients bearing less aristo- 
cratic designations. Beyond this, the Colonel could 
hardly have possessed more value for his new solici- 
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tor, than has the sucked orange^ flung from the top 
of a passing omnibus among the juvenile Arabs of 
the street ; and as these ragamuffins contrive^ in the 
absence of internal juice, to extract some moisture 
from the peel, so was there a possibility that a man 
of Pikeham's fertility of resource might yet discover 
among the few parchments consigned to his keeping 
some species of fourth or fifth rate security, whereon 
to base an extortionate loan, with, as a matter 
of course, proportionate professional pickings for 
himself. 

Besides these, it is true there yet remained to the 
Colonel one door, often knocked at, hitherto perti- 
naciously closed, but in the ultimate opening of 
which he ceased not to hope even against hope ; and 
he imagined that his views in that quarter might be 
furthered by pressing into his service the sleek 
unctuosity of Felix Fikeham. 

I have said that the Colonel had a son and heir. 
This son, by name Arthur Hilsford (the latter his 
mother^s maiden name), was a right good fellow, of 
whose future doings we shall hear in due time, but 
who for the present chiefly appears as engaged in 
perhaps the most difficult task which can be imposed 
upon a young man, that, namely, of defending his 
own rights against the attacks of an extravagant. 
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unprincipled^ and unscrupidous father. Not the 
shadow of a quarrel had ever taken place between 
the two^ and the more the pity ; for men of the 
Colonel Topham type are far easier to deal with in 
open warfare than amid the forced amenities of 
frequent intercourse ; but it is a fact that the entire 
period from the day on which Arthur had attained 
his majority till now, when he was nearly twenty- 
seven, had been, on his father's part, one long, 
unceasing attempt, varied only in its forms and 
phases, to bully or wheedle him into an abrogation 
of his rights as heir to the Denbury property. 

The Colonel began with a proposal for what, in 
discussing it with Mr. Hilsford, )n& brother-in-law, 
and the principal trustee of the estate, he euphemis- 
tically called " an amicable arrangement, having for 
its object to place his dear boy's affairs — not a word 
of his own !-on a sound basis, by means of a re- 
settlement of the property." This, when distinctly 
formulated in a letter (which I have seen), written 
to the same gentleman from the Army and Navy 
Club, proved to be neither more nor less than the 
*^ cutting off of the entail, by the joint act of the 
Colonel and Arthur, the payment to Arthur of 
-a fixed sum of ready money, with implicit confidence 
on the said Arthur's part in the Colonel's honour as 
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a man and his affection as a father^ for the con- 
scientious fulfilment of his duties to his son and 
successor in the — ^might he be permitted to hope ? — 
far future, when he should be called upon by the 
decrees of Providence to exchange his temporary 
occupation of the family mansion for a permanent 
one of the family vault V^ 

" What a tremendous old humbug is that brother- 
in-law of mine V' was Mr. Hilsford^s indignant 
exclamation after the perusal of this letter. ^' I 
trust Arthur will never be mad enough to conseiit 
to any such arrangement. If he does, there's not 
a doubt but that long before his father is called 
upon to make the exchange he so sentimentally talks 
about, not only the land, manor, and mansion house, 
but the family vault itself will have passed into 
strangers^ hands ! There^s but one thing to be done, 
I must take Arthur and the letter, without an hour's 
delay, to Strong.^' 

For Strong and Hickforth were the Tophams' 
family lawyers ; Strong being to them the counter- 
part of what we have found Hickforth to Elsenfeldt. 

Arthur Topham, brought up with the somewhat 
indefinite notion that he was heir to seven or eight 
thousand a year, had started in life at a pace con- 
siderably more rapid than he subsequently found it 
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would be advisable to maintain^ and had contracted 
a certain amount of debt^ so that there were grounds 
for apprehension lest the prospect of handling some 
thousands of ready cash might prove to him rather 
a dangerous temptation. He had^ however^ plenty 
of common sense^ together with a strong impression 
of his father^s general looseness and recklessness in 
money matters^ so that little persuasion on the part 
of his uncle and trustee was required to induce him 
to place himself at once and unreservedly in Mr» 
Strong's hands. He was ready to do anything^ he 
assured the Colonel^ to forward his views^ that should 
meet Mr. Strong's sanction. Of course the Colonel 
could not take exception to his son's guarded an- 
nouncement ; so he was checkmated. 

This one act^ be it here observed^ at so early a. 
period of his career^ was Arthur's salvation; and 
of a truth you may take as a golden rule^ oh^ 
you young men who are bom with the proverbial 
silver spoons in your mouths^ that whereas the * 
greatest evil that can attend your early steps in 
life is the falling into the hands of inferior^ com- 
plaisant or money-dealing attorneys^ so there is no 
greater stay or support for you than is to be found 
in the controlling counsels of members of the upper 
ranks of that inevitable profession ! 
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Thus repulsed^ the Colonel anathematized^ in one 
ibreath^ his ill-luck^ his lawyer^ and his son. To 
hear him, you would have thought he had not 
merely met with a disappointment, but had suffered 
a heavy loss. His disposition^ however^ being as 
facile as his temperament was sanguine, the tempest 
of his wrath quickly passed away, and he resolved 
to bide his time. ^'For,^' said he to himself^ 
*^ there must be something of me in the boy's com- 
position. He canH be all mother, and in that 
case FU be hanged if he'll go on long screwing 
away on five hundred a year — so must himself 
come to borrowing. Then will arrive my oppor- 
tunity, and he'll be glad to subscribe to my 
terms." 

But Arthur was fortunately — to use the Colonel's 
expression— at least nine-tenths mother, taking in 
that large proportion of his nature after the high- 
minded devoted woman whose life had been but 
one long immolation of self to her unworthy hus- 
band ; and what there was of " father " in him just 
sufficed to brace him up to intolerance of injustice 
and resistance to rapacity. 

With regard to the five hundred a year in ques- 
tion, it was a sum which the trustees and Mr. 
Strong had, with much legal ingenuity, and after a 
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hard struggle^ on the occasion of effecting a consi- 
derable loan for the Colonel on his life interest in 
the estates^ bound him to secure to his son by way 
of allowance. Arthur, viewed from the point of 
finance, was not the most prudent of men — albeit, 
his imprudence never took the form of selfish enjoy- 
ment — and brought up as he had been, the practice 
of actual economy became so nearly animpossibility 
with him, that, but for the occasional aid of his 
uncle Hilsford, he could hardly have avoided pecu- 
niary difficulties, as the sheer result of his open- 
handedness and of the large mould in which his 
ideas of life and its exigences were cast. By the 
united assistance of his uncle and Mr. Strong, how- 
ever, he managed not only to keep straight in his 
money matters, but actually to render himself an 
object of envy to his father. " Hang him V^ the 
Colonel said one day, talking of him to one of his 
own loose set, " he's as rich as Croesus, while Fm 
as poor as Job. He never wants money, I never 
have a shilling. He never gets a dun, I funk 
Christmas as the devil does holy water. He keeps 
two horses, I only keep six. I suspect he gammons 
me about what Hilsford does for him, to prevent 
my asking him to lend me an odd hundred now 
and then. I say, isnH it an infernal shame for 
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a fellow to let his father be so hard up^ and not 
oflter to help him ?'' 

The person thus addressed stniled internally^ for 
it so happened that he had gone with the Colonel 
into Drommond's^ only four days sinee^ to cash a 
cheque for fifty pounds, bearing the signature of 
Arthur Hilsford Topham^ which the Colonel had 
confessed to have found under his breakfast-plate 
that mornings it being the anniversary of — not his 
own but — ^his late wife^s birthday ; for that was an 
annual festival of memory to Arthur whereon the 
floodgates of his tenderness were invariably loosened^ 
even towards his disreputable surviving parent. 
^^ For after all," he would say to himself, " did not 
she love him ?" 

All the return Arthur had got, or was likely to 
get, for acts of this nature was the maintenance, as 
has been mentioned, by the Colonel, of an attitude of 
permanent and systematic, but disguised hostility, 
simply because he (Arthur) just then entering into 
life, declined to sacrifice his own just rights, and 
the rights of those who might come after him, in 
order to minister to the extravagance of a profligate 
wanting only three years of man's allotted age. 

"We have seen that the latest ally Colonel 
Topham had summoned to his aid, in the siege he 
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was carrying on against his son^s worldly interests 
was Felix Fikeham. At the time now under con- 
sideration (that, namely, of Mrs. I3senfeldt's 
having been noted by Downley as established some- 
where in the S.W. postal district of the metropolis) 
Pikeham had held thQ two famous japanned boxes 
for nearly four months, but had not yet seen his 
way — so he told his client — to a sufiScient security 
whereon to base a loan. 

^^ Between ourselves, Mr. Samuel,'^ he said, 
talking confidentially to young Butterly — nephew, 
you remember, and successor apparent to the 
actual head of the firm — '^ these big boxes don't 
contain enough security to cover the cost we\e 
been at for the new japanning and painting,^' 

Sam suggested that in such case they might 
possibly have to whistle for the amount of any bill 
of costs the Colonel was incurring with them. 

*^ Not much, any how,'' was the reply, ^^ nothing 
paid out except the japanning and painting as 
aforesaid, and a few postage-stamps. As for my 
time, it's worth all the money to have the Colonel's 
mail phaeton standing at our door — a pair of chest- 
nuts cheap at three hundred and fifty guineas, and 
a groom as solemn as the Lord Chief Baron, and 
as respectful to his master as if his wages weren't 
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a single quarter in arrear, whereas I know two 
years and a half are due to him — ^not but what I 
dare say he has picked a good part of it out of the 
forage and the tradesmen's bills. I've got his claim 
here among a lot of debts which I'm going to sub- 
mit to Mr. Topham as pressing claims on his father^ 
accompanied by a suggestion that the family should 
discharge them for the sake of the fanuly honour. 
Do you follow me, Mr. Samuel? The suggestion 
is to be entirely my own, with a view to avoid 
wounding the — ahem ! — self-respect — observe the 
word, my dear Mr. Samuel ! — of the Colonel, and 
bringing blushes of shame into the cheek of a man 
nearly seventy ! Here you'll perceive I'm figura- 
tive — since Colonel Topham paints — ay, sir, paints 
as deep as does my lady in her chamber ! " 

This, in fact, was the most recent of the Colonel's 
dodges, or rather, to give Pikeham his due, the 
idea had originated with him, but had been eagerly 
accepted, matured, and developed by the Colonel 
himself. The ^^ pressing claims" alluded to formed 
a total of £769 9^. lid. ; and entre nous, reader, 
out of that total the sum of one hundred and fifty 
pounds was purely fictitious, being judiciously dis- 
tributed over the various items — five pounds added 
to this claim, ten to that, and so on, with the 
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secret understanding that^ in the event of payment 
by " the family/' fifty pounds out of the hundred 
and fifty thus stolen from '^ the family/' were to be 
stopped by Fikeham^ and placed to Colonel Top- 
ham's credit on account of expenses incurred or to 
be incurred with the firm. 

What think you now of the Colonel ? and how 
do you estimate the degree of his abasement^ when 
he could thus lay bare the secret depths of his in- 
famy to a man whom his aristocratic prejudices 
taught him to regard as a mere professional tool ? 
And the worst of the business, as the issue proved, 
was that all these unclean revelations were made to 
no purpose whatever. Arthur — ^for " the family" 
meant simply . Arthur — refused to hold any com- 
munication with Fikeham^ the Hebrew side of 
whose reputation was now a little ripandu at the 
clubs, excepting through Messrs. Strong and Hick- 
forth. Now imagine Pikeham calling upon those 

I 

gentlemen, after all that had happened in the 
Elsenfeldt affair, upon a matter of this nature ! 

The upshot of the attempted swindle, then, was 
that this demand, the mode in which it was put 
forward, and the channel through which it was 
presented, all being judiciously manipulated by 
Strong and Hickforth, became to Arthur the last 
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feather which breaks the earners back. He 
informed his father, in a letter as respectfully 
worded as the nature of the communication would 
allow, that he must thenceforward decline any in- 
terference in connexion with his (the Colonel's) 
money matters ; and at the »ame time he informed 
his uncle and Mr. Strong that he had fully and 
finally resolved to adopt the course they had been 
for some time recommending to him — namely, to 
render his father no further pecuniary assistance 
(a mental reservation, perhaps, in respect of such of 
his mother's birthday anniversaries as the Colonel 
might live to see), leaving as an open question the 
amount of the sacrifice he might choose to incur 
for the sake of covering up the dirt heaped upon 
the family name by the present head of the family, 
whenever that unworthy personage should become,, 
in his own words, an occupant of the family vault. 

"That's what may be called an extinguisher!'* 
remarked Pikeham, when the Colonel had laid 
Arthur's tetter before him. " There's no more ta 
be said on the subject." 

" Isn't it damned hard on a man of my position?'^ 
the Colonel said. "Begad, sir, it's nothing less- 
than monstrous ! It's imnatural." 

Pikeham thoug.ht it, on the contrary, perfectly 
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natural^ and was convinced that he^ in Arthur^s 
position^ should have acted exactly as Arthur was 
acting. But he did not say so. " Upon my word. 
Colonel/' was his observation^ " if you'll pardon the 
freedom of my words, you are greatly to be pitied/' 

The Colonel, by no means disposed to pardon ^he 
freedom of Pikeham's words, inasmuch as the idea 
of becoming an object of pity to his attorney was 
utterly intolerable to him, said stiffly, " I don't want 
your pity, sir, but your advice." 

'^ I meant well. Colonel Topham," Fikeham said, 
apologetically, Ijhough he was secretly thinking 
what a pitiAil rascal now sat in the chair opposite 
to him. 

'* Of course you meant well, sir ; now perhaps 
you'll advise as well." 

" You see. Colonel, not to mince matters, Mr. 
Topham cuts you adrift." 

^^ Yes, the young hound ! And that it should 
happen just at this moment, too !" Saying which, 
the Colonel drew towards him a sheet of blotting- 
paper, and commenced scribbling. 

" It does seem rather surprising that Mr. Top- 
ham should have so little respect for the honour 
of the family," Pikeham observed; and the curl 
which wreathed his lip gave the word a comprehen- 
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siveness unobserved by his client, who ivas still 
occupied — and seriously too — with his pen and his 
blotting-paper, on which Pikeham now observed 
figures rapidly scrawled, and as rapidly becoming 
shapeless blots of ink. After a pause the scribbler 
crumpled the sheet of blotting-paper in his hand, 
and threw it angrily into the fire, exclaiming, ^' I 
didn't think it was so bad ! " 

"To what do you allude, sir?" was Pikeham's 
very natural question. 

" The sum that I must have before to-morrow 
week. It's of no use fencing with you, Pikeham." 
The Colonel spoke with a sort of desperate resolu- 
tion. ^^ That six hundred and odd is but a small 
part of my pressing necessities. Don't look sur- 
prised, but just follow my figures. I've four 
acceptances out for five hundred each — one already 
due, but held over by arrangement, one due next 
Thursday — this being Monday. But what's the 
most important of all is a — ahem ! a bill of sale I 
believe you call it — for two thousand seven hundred 
and fifty pounds that I've given on the Denbury 
Hall furniture, pictures, and so on. It's held by 
Levi Solomons, and is due to-morrow week." 

Pikeham, albeit not easily moved to outward 
demonstration in professional matters, started, and 
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threw himself back in his chair^ momentarily over- 
come by a real professipnal emotion. '' Good 
heavens, sir ! a bill of sale V' he exclaimed. " What 
could you have been about ? DonH you know that 
everything in fhe house goes with it to your heirs ?'' 

The Colonel laughed, though very feebly, as he 
said, ^' That was Levi's look out ; I oflfered the bill, 
he accepted it. Not our first transaction by dozens. 
He knows my affairs as well as I do myself; better, 
perhaps.^' 

" Pray, Colonel Topham, did you do this under 
professional advice P'* 

^'Certainly not. I've had no professional ad- 
visers since I left Strong and Hickforth, till I came 
across you. Fve not exchanged words with an at- 
torney of my own (of course I don't call such 
the men these Jew money-lenders take care to have 
about them, when you give your signature) for I 
can't say how long ; years probably." 

^^ Well, but. Colonel," with increasing anxiousness 
of expression, ''you are, of course, aware of the 
nature of the documents to which the men about 
these Jew money-lenders, as you call them, have 
obtained your signature ?" 

'' Not I, Pikeham ; I've always been in the habit 
of dgning the papers they set before me, and taking 
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the money they gave me without asking any ques- 
tions/' 

Pikeham, as if a&aid of betraying the scorn he 
felt for the speaker^ rose, and walked to the window. 
" Really, Colonel," he said, after a minute's reflec- 
tion, « you are-pardon the freedom of expression- 
very young V^ 

" I don't require to be told it, my dear sir, 
and that's why I've through life been so imposed 

m 

upon." 

" Favour me with your attention ;" saying this, 
Pikeham resumed his seat. " When you signed 
this bill of sale, did you sign any other document 
bearing upon it ?" 

'^ If you are capable of imagining I can remem- 
ber what I signed on any given ^occasion, you have 
formed a poor notion of the number of times I've 
written my name on stamped paper in the course 
of my life. With respect to this particular trans- 
action, as far as my memory aids me, I got against 
my liability for two thousand seven hundred and 
fifty pounds, thirteen hundred pounds in cash, two 
hundred pounds' worth of wine lying in some docks, 

several hundred bags of saltpetre and No ; I 

think that was all." 

" Well, never mind what you got. Colonel, th^ 
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fact we have to look in the face is what youVe got 
; to pay." 

" Oh, of course — and how to pay it/' 
Pikeham went on heedless of this interjectional 
remark, " Now I will fairly tell you that the state 
of things you have revealed to me is of such alarm* 
ing import, that I must request you to allow me 
the remainder of the day to examine into this 
matter. Will you do me the favour of calUng here 
to-morrow morning ?'' 

" Certainly, if you think it necessary." 
" Most necessary, if you wish me to help you out 
of the very awkward position in which you have 
placed yourself 

The Colonel moved uneasily in his chair. '^ You 
allude," he said, " to the — ^to that little matter of 
the furniture." 

" Little matter ! Why, Colonel To|)ham, you had 
just as much right to give a bill of sale on the 
Denbury Hall furniture as you have upon the chairs 
and tables in this office. And if I know anything 
of Levi Solomons, he's not the man to advance five 
shillings without seeing his way to get it back ; so* 
' what I fear is that he has extracted your signature 
to some very formidable declaration to the intent 
that the furniture was bon^ fide your own. If so^ 
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need I tell you that you have committed an indictable 
offence ? Do you understand the full force of my 
words, Colonel V 

'^ It's not easy to misunderstand them, Pikeham ; 
but I think you take too strong a view of the affair. 
Now, just sit down/' Pikeham had risen, and, as 
was his wont, when unusually excited, stood fidget- 
ing from one leg to the other. ''You make me 
nervous at a moment when you must see I want 
all my wits about me. What I'm coming to is 
this. You don't suppose my son will ever let any- 
thing in the shape of a family scandal come before 
the public. Oh, no — no ! He'll pay anything 
rather than that !" 

'' Ah !" said Pikeham, " then you, in some sort, 
speculated on his regard for the family honour 
when you gave the bill of sale ?" 

'' Humph ! Not quite that, Pikeham, though it 
may have been an element in the affair." 

'' Hang me," said Pikeham to himself, '' if the 
old scoundrel didn't know what he was about as 
well as if he'd been an Old Bailey barris.ter !" Then 
aloud, ''But in cases of this sort it's never right 
to suppose the best. Now, Colonel, let us just 
suppose for a minute that Mr. Topham, advised by 
Mr. Strong and his uncle, should snap his fingers 
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at the fkmily honour — as represented in your dis- 
tinguished person. Where -if ould you be then ?'* 

The Colonel laughed drily^ and then replied, 
'Til tell you where-— on a fishing excursion — in 
Norway V 

'Positively infamous V^ ejaculated Pikeham, 
internally. " He has prepared everything. He 
richly deserves to get seven years with hard labour V 

" Pleasant summer trip to Norway, Pikeham/' 
. urged the Colonel, winking villanously. 

''No doubt, no doubt, sir; but I trust we shall 
keep you among us.'' 

" Ah ! Then you — ^you mean to — ^to pull me 
through ?' 

" I'll do my best. Pray attend to me. You say 
Levi Solomons holds this bill. Was it given by 
you to him ?" 

" Not directly, but he advanced the money. I 
needn't tell you these Hebrews find little favour 
with the Courts, and always have some convenient 
Christian man of straw, ready to put forward when 
it comes to a fight before the judges of the land." 

"Upon my word, Colonel, you want but very 
little advice. You're up to the whole game. The 
first thing I must do will Be to learn who are the 
solicitors likely to be employed by this man of 
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straw. I shall then get at their country agents. 
As I have already told you, I know something of 
the country about Denbury ; so, in case the holders 
should proceed to extremities, I might be in a 
position to do more than an entire stranger. Now, 
Colonel, I will wish you good, morning ; I have 
much to do in your interests. By the way, in the 
possible event of my wishing to see you in the 
course of the afternoon, where should I be likely to 
find you T^ 

'^ Hum ! Not easy to say. But as a meeting 
may be important, 1^11 take care to be at the ^ Rag^ — 
say from two till four.^' 

, "Very good. Don^t be surprised if you see me 
there.^^ 

And truly enough, the Colonel did see Kkeham 
at the "Rag,^^ exactly midway between the two 
extreme hours named; nor was the oi;ie otherwise 
than surprised when the other told him that he 
meditated a professional visit on the following day 
to Market Dimborough, which town was between 
six and seven miles from Denbury. Pikeham went 
on to explain that the solicitors who would act in 
the business of the bill of sale, proved to be well 
known to him ; they were, in fact, the very people 
in whose office he had commenced the career of 
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which he was such an ornament — a matter of which 
he did not think it necessary to inform the Colonel. 

It was then Pikeham's turn to be surprised ; for^ 
on learning of the intended journey^ the Colonel 
produced his pocket-book, and selecting from a 
parcel of perfectly new bank-notes^ one for twenty 
pounds^ handed it to his solicitor^ with the request 
that he would oblige him by taking it on account 
of expenses. 

•'You are really very considerate^ Colonel/' he 
said ; " I hope my journey will be of serious service 
to you.'' 

"Just twenty pounds thrown away/' thought 
the Colonel^ as he boyishly ta-taed Pikeham down 
the club-house steps^ '^ unless the smash does take 
place; and in that case there'll be one hound the 
less on my heels !" 

" Just twenty pounds more of his money than I 
ever expected to see/' thought Pikeham^ as he 
stepped into his cab. " I wonder where all those 
notes came from. Ha I my question is answered. 
Bulfus's name at the back of this — Humph ! When 
I return from Middleshire^ I'll learn more about it !" 

Now Bulfiis was at that time a money-lender^ not 
to know whom was to prove yourself unknown in 
the borrowing world. 
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On the day following that of his visit to the 
Colonel at "the Rag/' Pikeham went down to 
Market Dimborough. His journey had a double 
object. In the first place^ he had heard that Mr. 
Benjamin Brascoby^ with whose father he had first 
commenced the profession which he now so adorned, 
was anxious to retire ; and he had formed the resolu- 
tion of purchasing the business, quitting London, and 
establishing himself as a country family* solicitor. 
In the second place, he proposed to introduce him- 
self to Colonel Topham's son, who resided at Den- 
bury, and endeavour to carry out by direct negotia- 
tion a scheme which he foresaw must fail if attempted 
through Messrs. Strong and Hickforth. 

By what means he was enabled to raise the 
considerable sum of money required by Mr. Bras- 
coby, that gentleman neither knew nor cared to 
know. It sufficed for him that the sum named was 
agreed upon, and good security given for its due pay- 
ment. His visit to Denbury was equally successful 
— a result due no less to the importance of the 
facts of which he was in possession than to the 
direct support given to his views by Mr. Brascoby. 

The subject of the ColoneFs position as to the 
bill of sale having been mentioned, Pikeham thus 
proceeded — '^ Now, Mr. Topham, I will, with your 
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permission^ in a few words sum up the position of 
affairs as regards yourself and the Colonel, and in 
80 doing you must pardon me the freedom of calling 
a spade^ a spade ! Colonel Topham has committed 
— and I fear, I must add, deliberately committed — 
an act to which no term can be applied but that of 
swindling. If you are prepared to pay, or to find 
security for the payment of two thousand seven 
hundred and fifty pounds, you may become pos- 
sessed of the document which establishes the fact, 
and there's an end of that business ; but Tm sorry 
to be obliged to assure you of my firm conviction 
that if you were to do so, the Colonel, instead of 
taking a lesson from his narrow escape, would feel 
emboldened to embark in Airther speculations of 
the same character/' Then perceiving that Arthur 
winced under the excessive freedom of his speech, 
" I know these are dreadful words for a son to hear 
spoken of his own father ; but indeed, sir, there is 
no help for it. Well, holding the opinion I do, 
it's not likely that I am about to make you any 
proposal of the nature alluded to. No, Mr. Topham, 
I have quite arrived at the conclusion, as has also Mr. 
Brascoby, that there's but one thing to be done — ^to 
get the Colonel out of the country, and then to keep 
him out of it, if possible, to the end of his days !" 

VOL. I. 13 
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^' I believe/' said Arthur, '^ you'll find few people 
"who know anything of my unhappy father to differ 
from you as to the expediency of the measure you 
propose. The question is how to carry it out* 
Colonel Topham is the man to smoke his cigar 
sitting on a barrel of gunpowder. He will never 
believe in danger till it has actually overtaken him* 
How can you warn such a man in time ?'' 

" We cannot warn him in time, sir — I know it. 
The attempt would be puerile. Therefore let the 
danger overtake him ! He must feel the prick of 
the cold steel at his throat, though without its being 
allowed to run into his flesh. Now, Mr. Topham, if, 
taking this as my principle, I am empowered by you 
to act, and fornkhed mth the necessary means, I 
will guarantee that you shall be quit of your 
father's persecution — I can really make use of na 
less expressive term — ^for ever V^ 

Arthur gazed doubtfully on Pikeham. The man 
spoke so confidently, and withal so frankly, that, 
reflecting on his doubtful reputation, the Colonel's 
son scarcely knew what sense to attribute to his 
half-uttered, and somewhat obscure proposition re- 
specting the Colonel. 

Pikeham imagined from Arthur's hesitation that 
he had failed to realize the full danger of the situation* 
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" I must strike more home yet,^^ he said to him- 
self; then aloud^ continued, " I believe by a very 
few words, Mr. Topham, I shall decide you to place 
yourself unreservedly in my hands. Now, sir/' 
taking out, and referring to his memorandum -book, 
" did you or did you not, on the eleventh of this 
present month, accept a bill at two months for one 
hundred and fifty pounds T* 

*^ Certainly not, Mr. Pikeham." 

"Then, sir, on my sacred word of honour, I 
yesterday morning had such an acceptance of 
yours in this hand/' 

"Payable to whom?" asked Arthur, with 
blanched cheek and trembling lip; for the truth, 
yet unspoken, seemed already revealed to him. 

"To J. E. Topham. It is held by Bulfus, the 
well-known bill discounter ; and I have now about 
me the proof that he gave valuable consideration 
for it. Here is a twenty pound note,'' showing it, 
" handed to me by the Colonel himself, on which, as 
you may see, Bulfiis has taken the precaution of 
writing his name, and the date of payment, with a 
manifest intention which I will presently explain 
to you. . Well, sir, as surely as that I, Felix 
Pikeham, am at this moment addressing you, 
Arthur Hilsford Topham, that signature, purport- 

13—2 
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pTfqtsurfA to request the cooperation of Mesars. 
Strong and Hickforth/' 

''When do you return to London, Mr. Pike- 
liam ?*^ aftked Arthur* 

''To-morrow, sir/' 

" I will go up with you ; and if you please, well 
drive straight to Strong and Hickforth's/' 

" I'm entirely at your service, Mr. Topham. 
Perhaps you will write to them, and make an ap- 
pointment." 




CHAPTER XI. 

IHREE days have elapsed since the return 
of Fikeham from Market Dimborougli. 
He is seated in his office. He has beeoj 
to all appearancCj for the last half hour awaiting 
the arrival either of some person or of some in- 
telligence; and he evinces no surprise when a letter 
is brought in, the somewhat soiled envelope of 
which is addressed to him in a scarcely legible 
handwriting. 

" Messenger waits, sir," says the clerk. 

" Very good. Stay while I read this ;" and he 
opened the letter, which was thus conceived : — 

" My dear Sie, — Here I am^ in a most infernal 
mess; Muggeridge has arrested me on that judg- 
ment for 350/., and the deace knows how much 
for costs. Pray come down and settle it, and lose 
no time, for I'm engaged this afternoon to a Green- 
wich dinner — something I should really he sorry 
to miss. I leave it to the bearer, who clearly 
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knows a thing or two^ to tell you where I am. At 
same time please pay him his due^ and charge it 
against account of yours f aithfolly^ 

" J. E. TOPHAM.*' 

" Send the messenger in/' 

Exit clerk^ and presently enter messenger^ a 
dingy Hebrew^ who snules^ nay^ almost seems dis- 
posed to wink his salutation at Pikeham. 

^^ Grot a client of mine, eh, Ikey ?'' 

" Yes, Mr. Pikeham, sir. Swell, and no mis« 
take, this vun. Says it's a goin' to be all 
right as soon as you gets down to our place — 
you knows best whether it will, sir. They all says 
the same.'' 

" I'll see about that, Ikey. Tell the Grovernor 
he's all right for pay ; I'll see it settled." 

" Veil, sir, this vun do seem of the cheery sort. 
E've 'ad arf a pint o' brandy vhile 'e vas B^ writin' 
this letter, and 'ev'e never 'ad 'is pipe out o' 'is 
mouth 'cept to speak to master and me." 

" Here, Ikey," giving him half-a-crown, '^ cut 
away back. Tell him you saw me, and I'll 
be down as soon as I can. And I say, keep him 
as sober as you can. I want his head cool for 
business." 

" All right, Mr. Pikeham, sir. Thank ye, sir ! " ' 
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Within the next hour Pikeham drove to 
number — never mind the number — these things 
are related of a bygone day — Chancery Lane^ the 
once well-known Sponging House. 

He found his client walking to and fro in the 
small back yard^ where he had been for some 
minutes — Ikey keeping him company — ^fretting and 
chafing with impatience at the non-arrival of his 
"man of business/' yet affecting a superb in- 
difference to the incident which rendered that 
individuaFs presence so particularly necessary. 

" Awkward affair this. Colonel/' said Pikeham, 
taking hia cUent's arm, aad leading him into a 
small back parlour, then by force setting him in a 
tattered and broken-legged arm-chair. 

"I don^t know what you mean by awkward,'* 
was the surly reply, " I call it a piece of damned 
impertinence of Muggeridge's. Here's about the 
fiftieth bit of stiff he's had of mine, and they've 
all come right some how or another. What the 
devil does the fellow mean by doubting me in this 
way?" 

Pikeham could easily have enlightened his in- 
censed client on this point had he been so minded, 
but it was the very last thing he would have 
thought of doing. Affecting an oracular reserve. 
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he begged the Colonel to excuse him for a few 
minuteSy while he examined some papers he had 
brought with him^ bearing on the matter in hand. 

We will, if you please, reader, take a peep over 
his shoulder as he sits at the rickety table, on 
which he has disposed said papers. 

First we shall find him reading the following 
'^ Copy of letter from Messrs Strong and Hickforth, 
to A. H. Topham, Esq : — 

" New Square, &c. &c. 
^' Dear Sir, — ^The result of the interview we 
had yesterday, at your request, with Mr. Pikeham 
is our entire approval of the full powers with which 
you have invested that gentleman, in these most 
unhappy circumstances. We have, according to 
your instructions, placed in his hands the sum of 
850/. to be applied at his sole discretion, and on 
his sole responsibility. 

"We are, &c., 

"Strong & Hickforth.^' 

He next peruses a slip of stamped paper setting 
forth that Arthur Hilsford Topham engages to pay 
to Colonel J. E. Topham or order at two months' 
date, for value received, the sum of one hundred 

t 

and fifty pounds. 
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It is worthy of remark that the name of the 
alleged acceptor is written more shakily than is 
consistent with the years and natural vigour of that 
young gentleman. 

Lastly, Pikeham glances rapidly through a legal 
document, freshly drawn, in which blanks are left 
for the signatures of one of the parties concerned, 
and of a witness. 

Raising his eyes from these several papers. Pike- 
ham is unable to repress a contemptuous smile, as- 
he observes the Colonel carefully refilling the pipe 
he has just smoked out, and as deeply absorbed 
in that occupation as if life had no other object 
for him. 

'^ Now, Colonel,'' he said, " when you have 
settled that matter with your meerschaum, we'll to 
business, if you please." 

" All right, Pikeham. Go ahead !" 

" All right ! I'm glad you think all is right. 
I shall be glad to hear how you've arrived at sa 
desirable a state of things." 

" Nonsense, Pikeham, don't be poking your fun 
at me. What I want you to do is to get me out 
of this confounded place. How you are to do it 
concerns you, not me." 

^' I suppose. Colonel, there's only one way of 
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doing it — that is, to pay the amount for which you 
are arrested/' 

^^ You know best. All I require is to be free in 
time to go home and dress for dinner. As I men- 
tioned in my note, I'm engaged to a whitebait 
party — some good fellows, and a few of the beau sexe. 
I promised to drive little Warmsleigh of the Bays 
down — and, by-the-bye, deuce take me if I haven't 
forgotten to order a couple of bouquets for the Car- 
lotta and one of her friends who's coming with her ! 
By Jove ! she'll never forgive me ! If I haven't 
time to go to Covent Garden, I -must send there." 

^' Then send by all means. Colonel, for yoU may 
depend on not being able to go yourself." 

" What a nuisance !" 

Pikeham rose, and approaching the Colonel, said 
very seriously, ^* Colonel Topham, I can assure you 
there are, for the moment, several matters having a 
greater claim on your attention than your floral 
oflFerings to the Carlotta, and similar frail fair ones," 
. " Oh, very likely. For instance, the settling this 
cursed bill. I wish you'd see about doing it instead 
of jawing at me in this way." 

" I shall be happy to take your instructions. 
Colonel Topham." This with well simulated pro- 
fessional gravity. 
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^^ My instructions ! Good, that ! What can I 
be supposed to know about the matter V^ 

" Well, probably not much/' said Pikeham, drily. 

" The short and the long of it is/' the Colonel con- 
tinued, ^^ that you've got to find the money for me/' 

" Really, Colonel, you've a charmingly neat way 
of putting it. Perhaps you'll add, where you think 
I'm likely to find the money." 

" I've already told you I know nothing about it. 
What I do know is, that I don't want to stay here, 
and what's more," after a furiously sharp pull at his 
pipe, " I don't meam to stay here I" 

^* Don't you ?" with a sort of snarl. " Then try 
and get out !" 

" Are you come to laugh at me, Mr. Pikeham ? 
Because if that's the case, it's necessary I should 
remind you who I am ; although I do happen just 
for the moment to be under a cloud." 

" Pray, Colonel Topham, have no fear of my for- 
getting the attitude which is due to you!" The 
meaning glance at the papers on the table which 
accompanied these words, and the irrepressible con- 
tempt which betrayed itself on the speaker's coun- 
tenance, failed not to attract the attention of the 
person to whom they were addressed, impenetrable 
though he was alike to conscience and to reason. 
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I don^t quite understand you, Pikeham/' he said, 
in a subdued tone. 

'^ I will do my best, Colonel, to make myself 
understood." 

^' Then you'd better begin/' relapsing again into 
insolent sulkiness, " by telling me whether or not 
you mean to take up this bill.'' 

" You are aware, sir, that I have no funds of 
yours in hand, never having received any money 
from or for you, with the exception of twenty 
pounds, and not possessing security of any sort 
belonging to you whereon to raile a shilling." 

" Oh ! my good sir, if that's the case, what's the 
use of wasting any more time about the business? 
I suppose I shall again have to undergo the humilia- 
tion of writing to my son. Surely, if he has a 
spark of family pride in him, when he hears of the 
head of his house — to say nothing about his father 
— being in a damned hole of a sponging house, for 
a miserable three or four hundred pounds, he'll 
draw his purse-strings, or give his name, or do 
something !" 

" Let me entreat you. Colonel Topham, not to 
delude yourself on this point. I know with the 
utmost certainty that Mr. Topham is resolved not 
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to make the sacrifice of a single sovereign beyond 
what he has done/' 

" I should very much like to know/' grunted the 
Colonel, " what he has done worth mentioning/' 

Pikeham heeded not the interruption, but went 
on, at the same time fixing the Colonel's shifty, 
uneasy glance by his own hard, bold gaze. '' And, 
further, you ought to know as well as I do^as well 
as all the money-lenders in London do— that Mr. 
Topham never accepts bills !" Then observing that 
on a sudden his hearer's lips quivered and became 
bloodless, " Yes, sir, I speak from the most direct 
authority, when I tell you that ydur son has dis- 
, tinctly stated that any signature purporting to be his,- 
which may at any time appear to anything in the 
form of an accommodation bill is — a forgery !" 

''Well, well," gasped out the Colonel, ''that 
wont help us to settle this cursed business. Come, 
€ome, my good friend, you must help me, or else 

I — I Do, now do, think of something ! I shall 

get quite ill if I stay here many hours. You know, 
though I've been a confounded fool in money 
matters, I — I've always steered clear of — of places 
like this. There I hanged if I haven't already let 
my pipe out!" Then, seeing Pikeham's gesture 
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exiveasire of min^kd scora and irrhation, <^No, no. 
Don^t suppose mj thon^ta are running on the 
Carlotta, and that sort of thing. The real truth 
is^^ he began to whine again, '^ I — I see what a heap 
of difficulties IVe got myself into ; and I can't help 
fearing that if some kind friend like toq doesn't 
get me out of this particular one without delay^ 
something worse may drop on me/' 

''Ah, now. Colonel/' said Pikeham, briskly, 
" you're beginning to talk like a rational being — 
like a man ; keep that up, and we shall come to 
an understanding/' 

" I knew you were not the fellow to desert a 
friend at a pinch ; you — ^you'll get me out of this 
scrape, wont you ?" 

" On certain conditions^ Colonel Topham, you 
shall be free in an hour's time !" 

'^ Ah ! an hour," taking out his watch. '^ Then 

I can dine at Greenwich But stay — about 

those conditions ?" For it was with a withering look 
that Pikeham had answered the symptoms of his 
relapse into his tendency to imbecile trifling. " Just 
tell me what are your conditions ?'' 

Pikeham sat down, and drew his chair close to 
that of the Colonel. " It wont take me long to 
name them," he said. " But give me your most 
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serious attention/^ His hearer was looking sorrow- 
fully at his extinct pipe. '' You can light your pipe 
before you leave this. Not only are the words I 
am about to speak of the weightiest moment to 
you, but they are in all probability nearly the last^ 
if not the very last, I shall ever address to you \" 

" The — the last ! You — ^you surely don^t mean 
that you^re going to leave me ?^' 

" I mean that you are going to leave me, which 
amounts to the same thing.'' 

" Leave you ?'' 

*' Leave me ! leave everybody — leave this coun- 
try. It is so. Colonel ; indeed it is. You are 
going on that fishing excursion you were speaking 
of not long ago V- 

The Colonel turned of an ashy paleness, and 
shifted his pipe from one hand to another feebly 
and nervously, regarding the person who had made 
this unexpected but meaning announcement with 
an awe-struck expression. 

Pikeham continued, " Yorh are going to a coun- 
try — ^pray mark me well, sir — I say to a country 
with which your own government has no extra- 
ditional treaty for criminal offences ! And you 
may think yourself most forttlnate that the chance 
of reaching it is afforded you I'' 
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" But, my son — my son ! — ^will he see me ex- 
patriated for a miserable two or three thousand 
pounds T' 

^' Your son, sir, has spoken his last word. He 
will do nothing beyond what he has authorized me 
to do for you — that, too, under the advice of 
Messrs. Strong and Hickforth. He will not budge 
one inch from the conditions which he has — with 
my full approbation, acting for the best of your 
interests — decided to impose on you. Here is an 
agreement, drawn up by Messrs. Strong and Hick- 
forth, which binds you to accept and abide by 
those conditions. If you refuse to sign it, you are 
free to follow your own course, and must take the 
consequence.^' 

" This seems very hard, Pikeham, from a son to 
a father. He'll have all the entailed estates.'^ 

'^ Simply because you haven't been able to sell 
them \" said Pikeham, who, unscrupulous legal 
trickster as he was, could on occasion be righte- 
ously cynical. 

" I've only spent what was my own." 

" You've sold very nearly half those estates which 
you received from your father and your grandfather, 
with a moral responsibility to transmit them to your 



son." 
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'^ Let my son marry an heiress^ as other yonng 
fellows do, and buy back what Fve sold. But 
what's this agreement you seem, among you, to be 
driving me into signing, and what am I to get* by 
signing it V ^ 

" Get ? Hum ! you're to get out of the way of 
two criminal indichnents ; one for obtaining money 
under false pretences, the other for forging your 
son's name !" 

'' Ha ! Does he know it ?" 

" He does. Of course, he would not appear 
against you. But Bulfus will prosecute, if only 
for the sake of publicity. You know he took the 
precaution to write his name across the notes he 
gave you on the bill, in case it should be protested ! 
To sum up. Colonel Topham, you're ruined in 
pocket, and it requires but your refusal to accept 
the ultimatum now placed in my hand that you 
shall be ruined in reputation." 

" Very well. What is the ultimatum ?" 

" You will quit England at midnight." 

" So soon ?" 

" Not an hour later. I shall myself see you on 
board the Hamburg steamer. I shall place in 
your hands circular notes to the amount of two 
hundred pounds. This day three months you will 

VOL. I. 14 
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find paid to your credit with Rothschilds' cor- 
respondents at Copenhagen one hundred pounds^ 
and the like sum quarterly as long as you remain 
abroad. Now say, are you disposed to sign an 
undertaking to that effect T' 

'^ It doesn't appear that I have much choice in 
the matter. I wont think about it, but sign, and 
there'll be an end of the whole business. Quick ! 
The pen !" 

" When I have read over the undertaking, sir ; 
not before." This he did, and then, the Colonel 
not having changed his mind, the bell was rung, 
and answered by one of Mr. Nathan's hook-nosed 
sprites. 

" I want you to witness this gentleman's signa- 
ture," said Pikeham. 

The proper forms having been gone through, 
Pikeham handed ever to the Colonel the bill upon 
which he had been arrested, saying, ^' Now, Colonel, 
the door is open to you. Leave all minor details 
to me. Only don't deceive yourself for one moment 
as to the terrible reality of the situation. 1 warn 
you that if you are found in London after to- 
morrow's sunrise, you must not come to me for 
assistance. There are nearly a dozen writs out 
against you, to say nothing of — the other affair !" 
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*' Humpli ! so I must sneak off under cover of 
nighty and let all the world know IVe bolted I'* 

" If you are nice/* this with one of his most 
sarcastic smiles^ ^^as to the fo]*m of retirement from 
the scene of London life^ you may take an eaxly 
•dinner at one of your clubs, and mention casually 
to some of the gossips that you're off on a Conti- 
nental tour, with a friend. I'll be that friend, and 
m call for you either at the club or at your 
lodgings." 

" Better say my lodgings, if you please. PU dine 
at 'the — ^no ! no ! not the Rag — I remember having 
changed one of those damned notes of Bulfus' at 
the Rag. Say the Travellers. Sure to meet did 
Hedgebury there. Doesn't know a great deal about 
me. Safe to swallow my Continental tovr. And, 
by-the-bye,Pikeham, youll see my club subscriptions 
kept up, wont you ? Arthur knows what they are. 
Indeed, he would certainly wish it himself — only 
something under sixty pounds a year — a mere trifle 
— ^make fellows think there's nothing seriously 
amiss, you know. Besides^ who can tell how soon 
I may be back ?" 

" Colonel Topham," cried Fikeham, rising im- 
patiently, " it appears to me that even now you 
don't realize the fearful position you are in !" 

14?— 2 
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Oh yes^ I do^^ the Colonel cooUt relied ; '' bat 
I want to prerent other people fircMn realizing it. 
Well, what time will joa call for me ?^ 

'* A few minutes before ten; and let me so^jest 
that it will be adrisable to take as little luggage 
as possible/' 

''Hang it, Pikeham! a fellow must have his 
usual comforts about him, even on board a Ham* 
burg steamer/' 

'' As you please ; but if you'll take my advice, 
you wont let the people at your lodgings imagine 
you are going away for more than a night or 
two/' 

'^ Why, you don't suppose I'm going without a 
servant ?" 

" Servant ! you'll get as many as you can afford 
to keep at Hamburg. Don't forget," with a cynical 
smile, *' that in future you'll have to pay them. As 
to those you are supposed to pay here, there's not 
one of 'em but the first comer might buy over for 
a five pound note." 

^'By gad, Pikeham, I see you've got the whole 
case in the palm of your hand ! I'd better follow 
your lead blindfold." 

" Now, then, Cplonel, if you please, we'll walk 
out of this together." 
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*' Hadn't we better send for a cab, bo as to escape 
observation ?'' 

'* Oh no ! there's nothing about you to indicate 
that you've just passed through the hands of the 
officer of the SheriflF of Middlesex." 

On the day following these events, Arthur Top- 
ham called at Pikeham's office. 

''Excuse the freedom of the phrase, Mr. Topham/' 
were the solicitor's first words, " but I'm very much 
mistaken if you've not washed your hands of the 
Colonel. Here/' handing over a series of papers, " are 
first, his undertaking to remain abroad as long as his 
pension of one hundred pounds per qHiarter is punc- 
tually remitted ; next, my account of the disburse- 
ment of eight hundred and fifty pounds, received from 
Messrs. Strong and Hickforth; here vouchers for. 
all sums paid by me, with my cheque for the balance 
remaining to you — namely, 38Z. 17^. 4rf. Then here 
is a letter which the Colonel wrote to you in the cabin 
of the steamer just before I quitted him. Perhaps 
you would wish to read it at once." 

Arthur opened the missive. It was in the fol- 
lowing language that the old roue bade farewell to 
the son he had wearied out by his ignoble courses, 
and the country he had, by those same courses, 
made too hot to hold him. 
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" Fm off^ dear boy^ for the pres^it fishing season, 
and as many others as Providence may keep in 
store for me. If s impossible to deny that yon and 
Pikeham have managed the thing very cleverly. 
Accept my compliments on the ingenuity with 
which you in particular have bmshed off such few 
specks of — shall I call it ? — dirt as mighty in a cer- 
tain contingency, have settled on the name you 
bcar^ thereby possibly interfering with the wealthy 
marriage which it is positively incumbent on you to 
make, and which I have always dreamt for you. I 
sec in your conduct of the affair an additional proof 
— if such were required — of your thorough compe- 
tence to look after your own worldly interests. Of 
course, dear boy, this quarterly hundred pounds — 
by-the-bye, imagine the head of a house dating from 
the Conqueror reduced to that pittance in an age 
like the present ! — will be remitted with rigid 
punctuality, and I suppose I may assume that these 
payments will not interfere with the accustomed 
souvenir of a certain tenderly revered natal anni- 
versary ! Ah I my son, may the thought of her 
soften your heart for the misfortunes of your re« 
maining parent, ^' J. E. T/^ 

^ I suppose /At V' pointing to the letter, " was not 
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shown to you, Mr. Pikebam V Arthur said, when 
he had read it to the end. 

" Oh no V Pikeham replied. '^ From a few 
words the Colonel let fall about family affections, 
I judged it was an affair, not of business, but of 
sentiment — one of those cases wherein, as has been 
said of Shakspeare, the writer was dipping his pen 
in his heart.'^ 

" You are a satirist, sir,'' Arthur observed. ^^ Your 
allusion is most apt ; for if ever pen was dipped in 
the writer's heart, it was the pen which Avrote this 
letter !" And he tore the letter up, and flung the 
fragments into the fire. 

Very shortly after this Pikeham transferred his 
legal penates from Bedford Row to the High 
Street in Market Dimborough. He had handed 
every transaction of an usurious character over to 
the people at Butterly's oflBce, in the majority of 
cases contriving, while getting clear of responsi- 
bility, to finger a little ready cash. In particular, 
such portion of Mrs. Elsenfeldt's money as was out 
on this species of security, amounting to 6000/., 
he had realized ; and by way of placing that sum 
beyond the reach of future danger, had advanced 
if to himself on his own bond, she perforce con- 
senting to the arrangement, which really would 
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not have been a bad one^ only that he omitted to 
hand her over the bond whereby her money was 
secured. 

In addition to this 6000/. he had talked Sam 
Butterly into giving him 4000/. by way of bonus 
for his departure^ and had called in various sums 
out on loan — ^his own property — to the amount of 
more than 8000/.; so it appeared to him that 
he was entering upon his new career under circum- 
stances of great promise. Indeed, he felt no hesita- 
tion in deciding that the position he had now 
assumed was one in which honesty would not only 
he the safest, but the most profitable policy. 

He had taken a house of moderate size, about 
a mile out of the town, standing in the midst of 
sixty acres of fine grass land, belonging to Mr. 
Ringwood of Ringwood, of whom more anon. 
The place was rather out of repair, having, 
till within the last six weeks, been occupied by an 
eccentric old lady, who had for many years ob- 
stinately refused to spend money on it, alleging 
that she expected to die from one day to another, 
that the state of the house was quite good enough 
for her, and that the question of dilapidations 
might be settled, when she was gone, between the 
landlord and her executors. This was, in fact. 
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what actually happened; and the sum paid by 
those executors was allowed by Mr. Ringwood's 
agent to Pikeham^ who himself added a further 
sum for fancy improvements. 

In the execution of these works^ as also in the 
furnishing of the house^ Pikeham allowed himself 
to be guided by Mrs. Brascoby, a lady of a 
somewhat sentimental^ not to say lackadaisical 
turn^ but withal good tempered and kindly in her 
nature. It happened that her not very strong 
head had recently gone off in the direction of 
Ritualism^ which religio-sesthetic movement she had 
pursued with the ardour appertaining to her tem- 
perament^ augmented to white heat by the very 
nature of the subject itself. 

Market Dimborough contained two parishes and 
two churches, the one dedicated to St. Mary, or, 
to be particular, St. Mary the Virgin, the other to 
St. John the Baptist. With St. John's I shall not 
trouble the reader further than to say that the 
vicar and his curate, old men one and the other, 
were both of the sound old-fashioned school, neither 
'* High,'' nor *^ Low," nor '^ Broad ;" doing their 
work in a quiet jog-trot way, and therefore little 
observed or talked of in their small world. 

Quite another state of things existed at St. Mary's 
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the Virgin. That parish, for its sins, had fallen 
under the sole spiritual sway of the Curate, the 
Rev. Prymes Complyne, a red-haired and ditto- 
bearded priest, to whom the Rector, a pluralist 
and an absentee, delegated the entire and practi- 
cally irresponsible charge of his Middleshire flock. 
I made the acquaintance — ^in a distant, stand-ofiT 
sort of a way, I promise you — of this young cleric 
about the time of Pikeham^s arrival in those 
parts, and I shall contrive space hereafter to tell 
you something about him and his pseudo-Romanist 
ways. At present I can but make passing mention 
of him in his character of self-imposed guide and 
"director" of Mrs. Benjamin Brascoby, before 
alluded to, and a few more enthusiastic but 
extremely fooUsh matrons and virgins in the parish. 
Nor should I even have gone that length, at this 
point of my narrative, had I not desired to portray 
our firiend Felix Fikeham in a new phase of his 
versatile character. 

It is, then, a well-authenticated fact that the 
said Felix Kkeham, partly to find favour with Mrs. 
Benjamin and "her set," partly to amuse himself 
at the expense of some very ridiculous people, 
had been scarcely a month installed at Beech End 
(the name of his little place), before he was num- 
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bered among the few and select male followers, or 
supporters, or acolytes — as you will — of the Rev. 
Prymes Complyne. 

Another of the acts by which Fikeham inaugu- 
rated his reappearance in Middleshire was the giving^ 
in his adherence to the Conservative party, in direct 
opposition to his predecessor, who had always pro- 
fessed advanced Liberal politics. 

^'Between ourselves, Ben,^^ he had said, "it's 
rather a move of policy than of politics. You've 
had the Whigs and Bads, FU secure the Conserva- 
tives and Ultra-Tories ; and so, between us, we 
can't fail to have hold of the right end of the 
stick." 

And now, readers, we are about to leave Pikeham 
to wriggle himself (as he is certain to do, simply 
because he has determined to do it) into the posi- 
tion of a model country solicitor ; confident that 
on our return from the journeys we are about ta 
make in distant lands, we shall find him established 
as respectability in person, steering the vessel of 
his fortunes amid shoals and breakers which might, 
well prove the destruction of men worthier and 
honester, yet less supple and sagacious. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ji^>rbtjy|E are in Paris — bright, cheerful, care- 
JHa™^ killing Paris ; but Paris as it was wheE 
the fortunes of the Third Napoleon were 
yet in the ascendant. 

The period of the year is the merry month of 
May, when the Queen of Cities is arrayed in that 
early summer toilet which so well sets off her many 
charms. 

" Messieurs ! un toast avant de nous s^parer. 
I drink, Messieurs, et mes bons amis, to your good 
old England !" 

" Vicomte ! k votre belle France I In which 
sentiment you will no more doubt than I do that 
Mr. Thompson there joins me I" 

" I say di— ditto to Monsieur Ormsleigh !" 

" Trinquons !" This from the Vicomte ; then, 
as the three glasses, brimming with Clicquot, are 
clinked one against the other, from him also, 
" Ippe I Ippe ! Ouray t Ouray ! Ouray 1" 
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The " Ouray " chorused^ of course, by the whole 
three. 

The three speakers and drinkers (one of them 
French, the two others English), have just dined at 
the Cafe Anglais, and dined, I promise you, as — 
experto crede — one does dine there, when the menu 
is scientifically set forth. 

While the gar9ons are clearing away the dessert,, 
and placing the coffee and liqueurs, let us learn 
something about ces Messieurs. 

First comes the Vicomte de Foix — a descendant, 
he says, of the great Gaston — nor have I any reason 
to doubt the truth of his assertion. His appearance 
is distingue, though, perhaps, he is a trifle more 
dressy than is now the fashion among Frenchmen 
of the higher class. He is — to use an expression 
of the country — entre deux ages, but owing to the 
clean shaving practised on his entire face, with the 
exception of the upper lip, which is surrounded by 
a carefully waxed and dyed moustache of portentous 
prominence, he is just as likely to be thirty-five as 
fifty-five. If he is remarkable for one characteristic 
more than other it is the extend to which he carries 
his adoration of England and the English, though, 
indeed, he knows about as much of one as of the 
other. 
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ji^tf btjyi E are in Paris — bright j cheerfiil, care- 
JH]ft5| killing Paris ; but Paris as it was when 
the fortunes of the Third Napoleon were 
yet in the ascendant. 

The period of the year is the merry month of 
May, when the Queen of Cities is arrayed in that 
early summer toilet which so well sets off her many 
charms. 

" Messieurs ! un toast avaut de nous s^parer. 
I drink, Messieurs, et mes bons amis, to your good 
old England !" 

" Vicomte ! k votre belle France I In which 
sentiment you will no more doubt than I do that 
Mr. Thompson there joins me !" 

" I say di— ditto to Monsieur Ormsleigh 1" 

" Trinquons \" This from the Vicomte ; then, 
as the three glasses, brimming with Clicquot, are 
clinked one against the other, from him also, 
" Ippe ! Ippe \ Ouray ! Ouray 1 Ouray 1" 
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The " Ouray " chorused^ of course, by the whole 
three. 

The three speakers and drinkers (one of them 
French, the two others English), have just dined at 
the Caf(S Anglais, and dined, I promise you, as — 
experto crede — one does dine there, when the menu 
is scientifically set forth. 

While the gar9ons are clearing away the dessert, 
and placing the coffee and liqueurs, let us learn 
something about ces Messieurs. 

First comes the Vicomte de Foix — a descendant, 
he says, of the great Gaston — nor have I any reason 
to doubt the truth of his assertion. His appearance 
is distingue, though, perhaps, he is a trifle more 
dressy than is now the fashion among Frenchmen 
of the higher class. He is — to use an expression 
of the country — entre deux ages, but owing to the 
clean shaving practised on his entire face, with the 
exception of the upper lip, which is surrounded by 
a carefully waxed and dyed moustache of portentous 
prominence, he is just as likely to be thirty-five as 
fifty-five. If he is remarkable for one characteristic 
more than other it is the extent to which he carries 
his adoration of England and the English, though, 
indeed, he knows about as much of one as of the 
other. 
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The single point of view from which this Anglo- 
naaniac takes the entire question is that of le 
-sport. 

" Oh, ce grand penple ! " is the cry of his hearty 
'^ quels sportmen P' 

He is giving this dinner to two sons of Albion 
whom, from chance cafe acquaintances, he has, with 
the ardour and Ugerete of his character, constituted 
what he calls amis a la vie et a la mart! 

The Englishmen themselves were, previously to 
their present meeting, strangers to one another, 
and no fiirther proof is required of the Vicomte's 
facile habits, when acting under his Anglo- 
maniacal impulses, than the fact that his guests are^ 
one and the other, passing under false names. 

One of them, it is true, has assumed a name not 
legally his own, with no improper intention, and is 
altogether a man without guile ; but the other is a 
far less immaculate individual, and one who would 
not scruple to avail himself of whatever advantage 
might come in his way over the Vicomte, or any 
other easy going stranger, in the matters either of 
borrowing, sponging, or cheating. In short, the 
first is an old friend of yours and mine, who, wife- 
poisoned in England as Rudolph Elsenfeldt, re- 
appears, rather more than two years afterwards, on 
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the Continent of Europe under his mother's name 
of Ormsleigh. The other is our disreputable 
acquaintance Colonel Topham, who having grown 
weary of the hyperborean regions in which he has 
spent nearly a year, has, for the last few weeks, 
imder the name of Thompson, inhabited a small 
apartment in the Montmartre suburb, from which 
locality he may, by means of omnibuses constantly 
running into Paris, in a very short time be deposited 
on the busy Boulevards. 

A considerable descent this, from the well-ap- 
pointed mail phaeton which was whilom wont to 
* be drawn up at Butterly's door in Bedford Row. 
The Colonel has, however, since we first made his 
acquaintance, grown careless as to outward appear- 
ances ; indeed, the mere instinct of self-preiservation 
tells him, that so long as he can get plenty of good 
eating and drinking — ^the latter especially — ^smoking, 

• 

and play to the extent of his means — and if to 
their augmentation, so much the better-^he ought 
to rest satisfied, and to shun rather than seek the 
public gaze. He now wears a long white beard. 
His head and his hands are affected with a strongly 
tremulous motion, his face is bloated and blotchy, 
he is somewhat carelessly clad, and generally 
presents an unkempt, dissipated, and almost seedy 
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eiteriar. The Tkomte, bowerer, insists upon 
detecting tliroagli all thb a certam air da grand 
monde^ and belkres there is nothing aboat Mon»enr 
Tonson which mar not be set doim to the score of 
his national eccenmcitr. 

Elsenfeldt — or Ormsleigh, as we must in fdtnre 
call him — ^is no less changed than the Colonel, 
though exactly in the opposite sense. He literally 
looks ten years younger than he did on the day 
when we saw him drire off, with old Orley, firom the 
house in Tybumia to the Victoria Station. His 
step is buoyant^ his form erect^ his countenance has 
recovered the expression at once mild and resolute 
of his pre-Honeyglass days ; he also wears an ample 
beard, which, however, is no more than slightly 
grizzled. 

Coflfee and liqueurs having been despatched, Louis, 
the principal gar9on, brings in a tray of selected 
cigars. 

" No, Louis,^^ says the Vicomte, speaking, of 
course, in their common language. " Take me away 
that, my friend.'^ Then, in a curious international 
dialect which he flatters himself is little short of 
the purest English, " Messieurs, if you will permit 
mc to ofler you cigars of choice, I shall take the 
lilcrty to propose to you that we render ourselves 
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at the Bureau of Tabac, opened by our paternal 
government beside the caravanserail that they call 
the Grand H&tel. Your compatriots^ and your 
cousins from stcross the Atlantic know but that for 
the smoke^ and they have a thousand times reason. 
Have I said well ? Yes — good ; one moment^ and I 
am to you." 

Hereupon exit the Vicomte to settle the bill, 
leaving the compatriots together. Never having 
met before, as you know, each of them has been, 
to the extent of his powers of observation, studying 
the other during the succulent meal set before them 
by their host, who, by-the-bye, I will engage to say 
had, in formulating his invitation, assured each, upon 
his honour, that the other was the man the most 
charming he had ever encountered. This was the 
Vicomte^s stereotyped form of describing every sue- 
cessive Englishman he became acquainted with ; and 
seeing that the friendships he struck up were usuaUy 
evanescent in the extreme, he rarely aUowed himself 
time to be undeceived in his invariably roseate first 
impressions. 

You, who know what manner of men are both 
Thompson and Ormsleigh, will not require to be told 
that in such a game of mutual observation, the latter 

« 

was likely to have considerably the advantage of 
VOL. I. 15 
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the former, even had not the unfortunate Colonel 
been — as he now was — Bacchi plenus. Indeed, of 
late he had become so much given to vinous and 
alcoholic excesses that unmistakable symptoms of 
deUrium tremens had been observed in him, by a 
medical man whom he consulted in Copenhagen. 
Drunk or sober, however, it is certain that the 
ColonePs grand monde air never entirely deserted 
him, and thus Ormsleigh at once set him down at 
his right value — ^that of a man well born and bred, 
who had fallen into depraved habits, and who, for 
the nonce, was shunning his compeers, perhaps his 
country. As for Ormsleigh himself, partly by 
reason of the reticence which, in the presence of 
an unknown countryman, he prudently threw 
around his language and bearing, and partly 
owing to the semi-lucid condition of the Colonel's 
brain, the notion formed by the latter concern- 
ing him were of the most hazy and indefinite 
character. 

And now the three associates have descended to 
the Boulevard. 

" Voilk!'' exclaimed the Vicomte, pointing to a 
phaeton and pair which stood at the door of the 
restaurant, " I flatter myself you find my equipage 
quite h, FAnglaise — I 'ave very moche plaisir to drive 
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you to the concert des Champs Elysees/^ Theu 
turning, with a start, away from his EngHsh 
friends, '^ Ah ! c'est toi, Gustave V' Once more to 
to them, " Pardon, messieurs — ^un instant '^ 

And while the voluble Vicomte, having seized a 
passing acquaintance by both hands, led him aside 
to speak to him, Ormsleigh — for the Colonel was 
not in a state to notice anything — ^took the occa- 
sion to run his eye over the equipage in question. 

It consisted of a mail phaeton placed on under 
springs— eight springs in all !— which threw it up 
nearly as high as a coach, gaudily plated, and 
brilliantly painted sky blue and yellow, harnessed 
to which was a pair of thick cobby horses, too low 
for it, by about a hand and a half, almost buried 
beneath ponderous harness lavishly covered with 
armorial plating, the reins held by a groom dad in 
a bright blue and yellow livery, with a red cockade 
in his hat, white buckskin breeches, and boots the 
salmon-coloured tops of which extended half way 
down the calves of his legs. 

" A thousand pardons, messieurs et cher amis,^' 
the Vicomte presently resumed, " we go to depart. 
One of you get up with me, one with Jean/' Tlien, 
having clambered up, and assumed the reins, 
'* AUons, Jean ! aidez, monsieur,^' indicating Onns- 

15— a 
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leighj and pointing to the back seat. " Now you. 
Monsieur Tonson ! come with me. Take my hand. 
Ah! sapristi I H^l Jean, A monsieur!^' Jean 
rushes to the aid of Thompson, who, what with his. 
own inanimate condition, the height of the vehicle,, 
and the complexity of the steps, requires as much 
heaving as if he were a sack of flour. "Sol 
Very good ! Ah, diable ! Take care ! You fall 
underneath the chevaux. Try again. All right I 
Enfin nous y sommes. Montez, Jean ! Ole fast 
behind V and pulling his horses sharply together, 
while he smartly applied the whip, the Vicomte 
started his equipage in the direction of the Made- 
leine. 

The ineradicable French notion respecting the 
upper class Englishman, is that he is born a rider 
and driver, as the German is supposed to be bom a 
flute or clarinet player ; accordingly, our Vicomte, 
persuaded that to talk " le sport " to his late guests- 
and present passengers was directly to touch the 
national fibre, turning his head half round, in order 
that his words, passing across Tonson^s ears, might 
reach those of Ormsleigh, rushed at once in mediae 
res with, " I ask your permission, messieurs, to 
conduct you oa Sunday next to the Epsom of 
France — the races at the Bois — Qu^en dites vous. 
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Monsieur Ormsleigh ? Oui ! Bon ! You must 
answer for Fami Tonson. He sleep. Hola ! Mon- 
sieur Tonson V nudging the individual in question, 
who thereupon starts^ and looks up, " You hear ? 
We go tons les trois to the courses of Sunday next. 
Cela vous va-t-il? He no comprehend. We 
arrange it for him, Monsieur Ormsleigh. Of course 
you bet ? I bet with you. I lofe moche the bet. 
I afe luck at the bet. Ah ! mais — that recalls me. 
A countryman of yours owe me fife hundred francs. 
I win them at Chantilly. Un certain Smitte" (pro- 
bably Smith), " Charles Smitte. He bfet for an out- 
sider what you call — which lose. I met him at 
the Cafe of the Grand H6tel — Apropos, we must 
remember to take the cigars k c6te du Grand 
H6tel. Vot you ask ? Smitte there now ? Oh, que 
non ! But they tell me he return. Comment ? 
You wish I may get my money ? Smitte English. 
That sufSce to inspire me with confidence ! But 
^suppose he forget. Fife hundred francs ! A bagatelle ! 
Here we are at the Bureau of the Regie. You 
remain both. I descend. Take the reins. Monsieur 
Tonson. Oh ! he good for nothing but to sleep. 
Moutez, Jean, and^^ — in French — " take care that 
Monsieur docs not fall out.^^ 

A three minutes' wait, and the Vicomte has 
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again mounted to his lofty driving seat, displaying 
a cigar ease of fabulous dimensions, filled with 
prime Londres — ^for he does everything en Prince, 
when it is a question of entertaining the English 
friend of the moment. '^ Allons mes enfants \" This 
to his horses, accompanied by an awakener with 
his elaborately ornate whip, and followed by a 
sharp exclamation of the names " Elise ! '^ and 
" Bebe ! " — after which the Vicomte launched into 
the following discourse : " The names of my two 
horses. Monsieur Ormsleigh. Grood beasts all the 
two — mother and son. Elise carries the baptismal 
name of my fermiere, a brave woman, which I 
inherit from my father. She give me two more 
besides Bebe, of which one poulain, one pouliche. 
What you say ? Oh, no ! The mare, not the 
lermiere. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I assure you the race 
enjoys a great reputation in our pays. From two 
(ill four years they used for the culture of the 
land. Then I dress them myself to the great 
trot, and bring them to Paris. Comment? You 
think they carry too moche — what ? Oh ! flesh, 
I understand — ^you mean they too fat. Ma foi ! 
That the fault of Jean. He give them too moche 
oats. He lofe them as his children. Ah, sapristi I 
Monsieur Tonson go to fall out. He nod his head 
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and body forward instead of to repose himself back- 
wards. He ! Pami Tonson V' prodding him with 
the whip handle. " He no hear more than a dead. 
Stay, I button him in with the apron/^ which he 
does. ^' I fear he have the head a little weak, for 
after all we no drink moche wine at dinner. I think 
what is the best to do with him when we shall be 
in the garden of the Concerts is to place him on a 
seat, while we walk ourselves.^^ 

Ormsleigh thinking so also, the suggestion was 
subsequently acted upon, although, by reason of the 
crowd in the gardens, seats were by no means 
easy to find. 

" What a multitude, and of what various elements 
composed,'^ said Ormsleigh to the Vicomte,in French, 
as, arm in arm, they lounged round the garden. 
" Do you know, Vicomte, nothing strikes us English 
more than the perfect oneness of conduct we find 
in French public resorts, however mixed the society 
congregating there. I ask myself what would be 
the efi^ect of bringing together such a heterogeneous 
mass of people, under similar conditions, in 
London. You French certainly possess an amount 
of savoir vivre, and a regard for les convenances, 
independent of birth and education, wholly unknown 
to us in England.^^ 
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" I believe,^' said the Vicomte, shrugging his 
shoulders, " our varnish is superior to yours/^ 

" Nay,'* was Ormsleigh^s reply, ^' surely another 
term than mere varnish may be applied to that 
respect for the comfort and convenience of others, 
that anxiety to copy the best instead of the worst 
models, which is the rule and not the exception in 
places like this. Why not loyally set it down to 
ihe general good taste of your nation ?" 

" I accept the compliment to my nation/^ ob- 
served the Vicomte, " without inquiring too curiously 
how far the result in question is to be attributed to 
our omnipresent police, an institution, in its turn, 
inseparable from that system of centralization which 
has prevailed with us under all our governments 
from the time of Louis XIV, down to the present 
day.- 

" A good deal may be due to your national 
sobriety V As Ormsleigh said this, he pointed, 
with an expressive gesture, to the Colonel, who, 
after a short but sound nap, had risen refreshed, 
and was now, with some diflSculty, maintaining his 
equilibrium, and making grotesque eflTorts to light 
one of the Vicomte's cigars from the feu of a pass- 
ing stranger — a Frenchman, who was overheard to 
say, as Ormsleigh and the Vicomte drew near to 
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their companion of the evening, " Est-il soul, cet 
^tre Ik ? Oh, ces Anglais V 

Hereupon Ormsleigh remarked to the Vicomte, 
'' There ! You see all your countrymen do not look 
at us through your spectacles/^ 

" Prejudice, mon cher ! narrow-minded preju- 
dice ! I believe vous autres look upon us a nation 
which, having entirely broken with the past, has 
taken upon itself the mission to fill the world with 
new ideas. Admitting such to be the case, it is not 
to be disputed that, while we arrogantly claim the 
monopoly of progress, we assume all other nations 
to have remained stationary, and we see them little 
otherwise than our ancestors of half a century 
back/' 

" What a pity, mon cher Vicomte, that your 
philippic, undoubtedly just in principle, should have 
been elicited by so unworthy a spectacle as that of 
a drunken Englishman \" 

" The drunken Englishman, as you term him, is 
fast recovering himself. Let us walk up the Champs 
Elysees, and look in at Mabille. There, some Cognac 
and Eau de Seltz will set him on his legs again/' 

Mabille was now at its fullest, and a crowd of 
unusual density was pressing round a quadrille in 
which a Terpsichorean celebrity of the demi-monde 
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(lower stratum), was performing some new pas 
risques of an original character. 

" It is she they call la Reine de Golconde/' said 
the Vicomte to his firiends. '^ It must that you see 
from near her Majesty. She is a blanchisseuse all 
newly transplanted from the Latin Quartier, and she 
have recently what you call turned the head to the 
rich banker," discreetly whispering the name of an 
eminent financier. '^ But that only last for a leetel 
time, as is the case with the stars in this firmament. 
Ah ! te voilk encore, Gustave ! Attend, mon bon V^ 
A few words in Gustave^s ear. Then aloud to his 
English friends, " Permit me to present to you, my 
friend. Monsieur Gustave Perronnet — Monsieur 
Ormsleigh — Monsieur Tonson — Gustave will place 
you well to see the evolutions of la Reine. Follow 
Gustave; I follow you.^^ 

And by dint of mingled stri^ngs, elbowings, 
solicitations, and objurgations, l^ami Gustave suc- 
ceeded in opening, to the Vicomte and his two 
Englishmen, a path which ultimately brought them 
to the spot coveted by the majority of the by- 
standers, that — namely, immediately facing la Reine 
and her partner in the quadrille. 

Her Golcondaic Majesty, a tail, well-made girl, 
of youthful appearance, but with no particular 
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pretensions to beauty, was just advancing in a pas. 
seul, and was, to experienced eyes, evidently medi- 
tating, and taking her aim for, one of those auda- 
cious saltatory projections which she had recently 
brought into fashion, and which, in the argot of 
the locality, was termed the scissors step. Without 
attempting any technical indication of the pas in 
which she was engaged, it may be described as one 
in which she was balancing herself on the left leg 
while — with her body thrown back, and her hands 
placed on her hips — her right leg was flung forward,, 
now high, now low, and in such ever-varying direc- 
tions that neither the precise altitude nor the- 
particul^ point to be ultimately aimed at could 
be divined by the spectators. The situation thus 
created, so to speak, was the more exciting from 
the universally I^nown fact that the climax of the 
Queen's performance consisted in bringing- her 
uplifted toe into sudden and sharp contact with 
either the shoulder, the nose, or the hat of some of 
the surrounding male spectators. 

Now it happened on the present occasion that, 

m 

attracted probably by the Colonel's Anglican air, 
unsteady gait, and generally vinous appearance, she 
had resolved to confer on him the doubtful though 
coveted honour of the salute of the scissors. As- 
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was her wont^ she made her antepenultimate and 
penultimate flings in such quarters as to throw both 
him and his friends completely oflF their guard ; so 
that when at length, with a " One ! Two ! Three V • 
and a crowning, ^' Houp Ik ! k TAnglais V' she 
rushed straight at him, she succeeded in not 
only dislodging his hat, but in settling it upon 
the point of her bottine percee, and carrying 
it off as a trophy — a scream rather than a shout 
of delight arose from the admiring crowd, and for 
the moment our luckless Colonel became the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes — the observed of 
all observers — fatally so, indeed^ for himself; and I 
venture to affirm that la Reine de Golconde, who 
was, doubtless, bonne fiUe — they all are ! — would 
have sincerely regretted the consequences of her 
night^s amusement to ce pauvre Anglais, could ihe 
have known them. 

" I say, Johnson ! blest if that isn^t our man — 
older and ever so much seedier — but undeniably 
the party hisself V These words might have been 
heard by an attentive ear, uttered in an unmistak- 
ably Hebrew accent, amid the approving exclama- 
tioiis of the bystanders. " Veil, this is luck ! Who^d 
ha^ thought it ? Just to come across him the very 
night of our gettin^ to Paris ! Now, then, do you 
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mark him. DonH on no account lose sight o' him» 
He knows me but he don^t know you. Stick to 
him, man, like a bloodhound, till youVe found out 
where he lives V Saying which, Levi Solomon,, 
for the speaker was no other than the identical Jew 
who held the Colonel's bill of sale, disappeared in 
the crowd. 

In the meantime, the Queen's partner, one of 
the jeunes gens of a fashionable magasin de modes, 
had, with an exaggerated bow, presented to the 
Colonel his hat, none the worse for its adventure ; 
whereupon that fallen patrician, wholly unconscious, 
of the new and terrible dangers which threatened 
him, and rather pleased than otherwise at the 
Terpsichorean honours conferred upon him, by reason 
of their associations with past ballet days, grasped 
the extended hand of the Vicomte, who warmly 
congratulated him on the grand success he had 
achieved. After this, M. de Foix led his two friends 
and Gustave Perronnet to one of the tables, around 
which they sat down to cigars, Cognac, and a siphon 
of Eau de Seltz. 

The two Frenchmen presently falling into the- 
discussion of matters interesting only to themselves, 
the two Englishmen were thrown upon their own 
unaided conversational resources. It had just oc- 
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•curred to Ormsleigh that, in the course of their 
dinner at the Cafe Anglais, he had promised the 
Vicomte to fix an early day for offering him a 
return dinner at the Hdtel Mirabeau, where he was 
staying with his young daughter, and that he had 
only been prevented from then and there naming 
the day by reason of the uncertainty which existed 
as to the period of his daughter's departure to the 
pension at Passy, at which she was about to finish 
her education; whereupon the Vicomte had ex- 
pressed a hope that he should be allowed the 
distinguished honour of making the acquaintance 
of mademoiselle, monsieur's daughter, and that the 
day to be fixed for the dinner might be before her 
departure — an arrangement to which he (Orms- 
leigh) had at once agreed. Now the point whereat 
his thoughts were driving was this. Should he, or 
should he not, extend his invitation to Thompson ? 
The Vicomte had spoken on the subject as if he 
not only expected that Ormsleigh meant to include 
Ton son in the invitation, but looked for a triangular 
reciprocation of the hospitality, at a future day, on 
the part of Tonson. 

To me individually,'' Ormsleigh said to himself, 
it matters very little who or what Thompson is. 
We dine, walk^ smoke together, and there's an 
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end of it. But De Foix makes a point of seeing 
Gertrude. He himself is all right. I\e taken 
care to ascertain that. But Thompson — I wonder 
who the deuce he is. Hum ! Fll try and find 
out firom himself something about himself.^' Then 
aloud, '^ Let me give you some Cognac and Eau de 
Seltz, Mr. Thompson. Trouble ! My dear sir, pray 
don't mention it. There ! Well, sir, I suppose you 
don't intend to stay in Paris during the summer ?'' 

" Summer ! Oh, certainly not ; Vm on my way 
to England.^' 

At this moment Ormsleigh observed — though 
the Colonel did not — that a coarse-looking English- 
man who occupied an adjoining table, of which he 
had taken possession shortly after they had seated 
themselves, suddenly turned his face towards them, 
and meaningly thrust his tongue into his cheek. 
Not likiQg the man's appearance — ^you are aware of 
his own reasons for desiring concealment ! — ^he at 
once determined to remove both Thompson and 
himself from the spot. 

^^ I think, Vicomte,'' he said, " Fll bid you good- 
night.'' Then, after a sign to a passing gar9on, at 
the same time producing his porte-monnaie, " You'll 
allow me ?" 

^^ Impossible, mon cher," from the Vicomte. 
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" Well, then, Vieomte, I shall expect a visit from 
you at my hotel; and we^U fix the day for — ^you 
understand ? Thompson shall meet you/' Then, 
lowering his voice, *' Vll take Thompson in charge, 
and see him safe into a carriage, as I understand 
he lives in a somewhat remote quarter/' 

And amidst a cloud of bowings, hand-wringings, 
and hat wavings, the international party broke up, 
the Frenchmen remaining to finish their cigars, the 
Englishmen walking down the Champs Elysees, and 
then, by the Rue de la Paix, along the Boulevards 
as far as the Rue Montmartre. Arrived here, 
Ormsleigh deposited Thompson, not in a carriage, 
but, at his particular request, in a Montmartre 
omnibus ; nor was it without considerable astonish- 
ment that Ormsleigh, on quitting the steps of the 
vehicle, perceived the identical vulgar-looking 
Englishman, whom he had remarked at Mabille, 
enter the omnibus and seat himself next to 
Thompson. 

'' Strange ! '' he thought. '' Now is this mere 
chance, or is the fellow following Thompson?'' 

It was not chance. The vulgar-looking English- 
man was no other than Johnson, the man of straw 
put forward by Levi Solomon, and the object of 
his present journey, in company with the ill-starred 
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Colonel is simply to mark him down, in order that 
a warrant which is out against him may, under the 
treaty of extradition existing between France and 
England, be placed en regie, and forthwith put 
in force against him. 

The Colonel will to-night — perhaps even for 
several nights to come — repose, as the French 
expression has it, with his two ears ; but another 
twenty-four hours will hardly have elapsed without 
his becoming the object of the surveillance of that 
terrible piece of machinery (be the form of govern- 
ment what it may), the Paris Secret Police ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 




[WING to various causes^ full ten days 
passed before that arrived which Onus- 
leigh had appointed for his return dinner 
to M. de Foix. 

The invites on the occasion were the Vicomte, a 
Swis& banker, named Steinmann, one of Ormsleigh's. 
most intimate friends, who was cognizant of hi& 
whole history, two young Germans of rank, attached 
to the Austrian embassy, and Thompson. Moreover, 
Mr. Hickforth, who was coming over from England 
about this time, for the transaction of some busi- 
ness with his dead-alive client, had been requested 
by the latter, if possible, so to arrange his journey 
as to arrive in time for this little festival. 

Gertrude, now nearly fifteen, was, for the first 
time in her life, to take the head of her fether's. 
table ; and you may be sure he regarded her with 
no little pride and satisfaction, as she sat opposite ta 
him in the salon,^ awaiting the arrival of his guests.. 
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She was uncommonly tall for her age, her figure 
being slight and undulating^ In striking and ad- 
mirable contrast with her fair hair, her eyes were 
large and luminous, and of a soft hazel, surmounted 
by delicately pencilled and beautifully arched brows. 
An extremely pretty girl was she, in truth, and one 
holding out ample promise of future womanly 
beauty — 'gifted, too, with her father^s frank, simple 
address, and that joyous innocent freedom of 
manner which, even in the absence of personal 
beauty, goes straight to the hearts of men, and 
causes the most callous among them to feel that 
thbre is in girlhood itself a peculiar charm and 
loveliness. 

The Vicomte was the first to make his appear- 
ajice, and it was impossible to mistake the impression 
produced upon him by Gertrude. Indeed, as a rule. 
Frenchmen who have been admitted into English or 
American family life, are enthusiastic in their 
praises of les jeunes Misses of these two countries,, 
of whom they find, say they, much of the attractive- 
ness appertaining to early matronage, allied with 
the purity and ingenuousness of girlhood ; whereas, 
with them, a jeune demoiselle is rarely other than a 
frigid guind^e bping, in whom the least approach to 
impulsiven'ess would be accounted a sin punishable- 
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by penance. This difference, it is needless to ob- 
serve, is simply due to the difference of the national 
manners in respect of female education. 

The two young Germans and Monsieur Tonson 
arrived, and were shown in together. No intelli- 
gence having been received of Mr. Hickforth, Orms- 
leigh allowed him ten minutes, at the expiration of 
which, he not putting in an appearance, dinner was 
ordered. The solemn " Monsieur est servi \" was 
pronounced by the head waiter. Still no Hickforth ; 
80 the Vicomte was requested to take in Mademoiselle, 
and the little party moved to the salle-Jt-manger. 

The soup was not finished ^when the door was 
flung open, and the head waiter announced " Mon- 
sieur Strong V^ 

" Strong ! — the devil !^' muttered the Colonel, at 
the same time letting his spoon fall into his soup- 
plate. " Can it be my Strong T' 

Any doubt which might have remained on the 
subject was dispelled by the sound of his former 
solicitor's voice, explaining to Ormsleigh how his 
partner, Hickforth, having been unexpectedly sum- 
moned to Scotland, he (Strong) had come to Paris 
in his place. 

But still worse. It was to the vacant chair 
beside the Colonel that Strong was ushered. 
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^' Vicomte, permit me/' said Ormsleigh, intro- 
ducing the new comer. " My friend^ Mr. Strong, of 

» 

London. Strong ! — the Vicomte de Foix, Barou 

, Herr Von '' (naming the two young 

Austrians) — *' Mr. Steinmann is already known to 
you by name. Next to you is a countryman of 
ours — Mr. Thompson.'^ 

'' Mr. " Strong began^ instantly recognising 

his some-time client. 

Surely, Strong/' the latter rapidly broke in, 
you remember your old acquaintance Thompson,** 
strongly accentuating the name, at the same time 
seizing the solicitor's hand, and pressing it mean- 
ingly, " though it is many years since we met !" 

'' Thompson !" exclaimed Strong, unable to 
divest his tone of an expression of wonderment. 
*' Thompson ! Oh yes — I recollect — I hope you are 
well, Mr. Thompson." 

This little scene had not been lost upon the host. 
'^ So ! " he thought, " there is a screw loose about 
Thompson !" and then, with a view to drawing the 
attention of the guests at large from the two 
neighbours, he started some subject of general 
interest, and left them free to explain the mystery, 
whatever it might be. 

They did not at first seem particularly desirous 
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to avail themselyes of the opportunity so offered ; 
but as the dinner went on, they gradually fell into 
an undertoned conversation, which may be summed 
up after the following fashion. 

" We had heard of your being in Paris/' said 
Strong, " with equal surprise and regret ; but little 
indeed did I expect to come across you here/' 

"How did the intelligence reach you?'' the 
Colonel asked. 

"We received it confidentially from Mr. Kke- 
ham, who had learned it in the way of business. 
Really you cannot be in your proper senses thus to 
have left Denmark. You must remember it was 
part of your compact with your son that you would 

run no risks by visiting countries with which 

I need say no more." 

" Oh, of course. I know what you mean ; but 
it's very unlikely I should run against anybody who 
knows me. Fellows forget one so easily. Look at 
this beard. Indeed, between ourselves, I was 
thinking of a visit on the sly to London." 

" London, sir ! Good heavens I You must be 
fit for a lunatic asylum !" 

"Oh, if you think there would really be 
danger " 

" Danger ! Colonel Topham, I can hardly speak 
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to you with patience. Now, just attend to me, and 
take good note of my words. You have now been 
for exactly eight days under the surveillance of the 
Secret Police of this City ! You start, as well 
you may, for I speak with a most exact knowledge 
of the fact, and you are liable at any moment to 
be arrested ! Now, be cautious ! Even at this 
moment we cannot tell who is observing you. For 
aught you and I know, the very waiter who changes 
your plate is a police agent in disguise ; they are 
as omnipresent as the air ydu breathe ! '' 

A sudden terror seized the Colonel. He looked 
piteously and hopelessly at his stern but well- 
inteBtioned monitor, while his fingers played 
tremulously with his knife and fork. 

Strong continued, ^' It appears that you were 
met in some place of public resort here by Levi 
Solomon, whose agents had traced you from Copen- 
hagen, and were in search of you. I must tell you 
that Solomon, finding your son determined — as I 
think, rightly — not to pay him, had, some months 
ago, carried the afiair before a magistrate, and 
obtained a warrant for your apprehension. Your 
liberty, at the present moment, therefore, is exactly 
that of the mouse which the cat suflFers to play 
round her for her own amusement." 
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" But, Strong V the Colonel said, in a voice- 
thick with terror and hoarse with despair, '^ Arthur 
will pay, wont he? He — She'll — thi — ^think of 
the family honour. How can he ever hope to 
make a good ma — marriage if he lets the name he- 
bears be — be — ^blown upon in public ?'' 

"So here^s the old story,*' thus ran Strong's^ 
thoughts, " this contemptible old man has but one 
idea — how he may yet be carried through the 
diflQculty of the moment at his son's cost. He 
knows too well that Arthur cannot allow the thing^ 
to come before the public, and it is upon that con- 
viction that he trades. Ah ! Fm afraid there's no 
help for it. The poor fellow will be again 
victimized, and these calls on his purse will never 
cease so long as his father burdens the earth." Then 
suddenly and angrily aloud, " If you please, sir, we^li 
drop the subject. Dinner is nearly over, we can talk 
together afterwards. But," observing the Colonel's 
countenance, which had undergone au almost instan- 
taneous change, "you seem ill. Take a glass of 

wine Ormsleigh," more loudly, " my neighbour 

would like a glass of champagne, and I'll join him." 

"Champagne there!" said the host, indicating 
the Colonel and Mr. Strong, " and indeed, I think 
he requires it. Quick ! " 
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The champagne poured out, however, the Colonel 
seemed in no haste to drink it, for he did not even 
raise his hand from bene9.th the table; meantime 
his lips moved rapidly, as if he were desirous, but 
powerless to speak. On a sudden a spasm passed over 
his features, which assumed a leaden hue. 

''Why don't you take your wine, Thompson?'^ 
asked Ormsleigh, looking alarmed. 

" Monsieur Tonson certainly ill/' said the 
Vicomte, who, probably from his recent observations 
of the man^s habits, was able to form a pretty 
shrewd guess as to what ailed him. '' If Monsieur 
Ormsleigh permit, I conduct Mademoiselle Ger- 
trude to the salon.'' 

'' Thank you, Vicomte," said Ormsleigh, hurriedly* 
" Go with Monsieur de Foix, my child. And pray, 
gentlemen," to Steinmann and the young attaches,. 
" accompany my daughter and the Vicomte." 

Gertrude was not led out a moment too soon.. 
Scarcely had the door been closed when the Colonel 
fell back in his chair in a fit. The emotion, 
suddenly produced by Strong's communication, 
acting on a brain already diseased by excessive 
indulgence in drink, proved too much for even 
his hardened moral sense. 

Ormsleigh had him taken to bed in a room near 
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his own^ and the first medical man at hand uras sent 
for^ who at once pronounced that paralysis was set- 
ting in, and that his life was not worth a week's 
purchase. 

Strong, after communicating to Ormsleigh and 
the Vicomte the real facts as regarded the supposed 
Thompson, telegraphed to Arthur ; and although in 
the case of such a man as Colonel Topham pity or 
regret were equally out of the question, there was 
enough of the tragic element in the night^s incident 
to dash the spirits of the party assembled, and to 
cause its early separation. 

Perhaps of all who then quitted the Hdtel Mira- 
beau, the Vicomte de Foix went forth with ttie least 
clouded brow. Had he not from the first divined, 
through the doubtful exterior and deteriorated 
habits of Monsieur Tonson, the grand air of the 
gentilhomme Anglais ? And was not his opinion 
now justified by the revelations of Monsieur le Sol- 
liciteur de ce pauvre homme — ancien Colonel des 
<xardes de la Reine ? 

As for Monsieur le SoUiciteur himself, he found 
much comfort in the reflection that, humanly speak- 
ing, here was the end of Arthur Topham's troubles 
in relation to his father. Of course, Levi Solomon 
must be paid, and that scandal buried. Arthur, 
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although he must necessarily come out of the fire 
with wings terribly scorched, would at least know 
the very worst of his position. 

It being found impossible to remove the Colonel 
from the hotel, a small apartment in the quietest 
part of the house was taken for him. The con- 
sultation held between the French physician first 
called in and an eminent EngHsh confrere resulted 
in a perfect harmony of opinion. The Colonel was 
a doomed man. His prolonged existence was a 
mere question of days. There was much doubt as 
to whether he recognised his son, who arrived on 
the third day after his attack. In the meantime, 
Ormsleigh had watched the poor man incessantly, 
and he was fully prepared, from Strong's account of 
Arthur, to receive the latter with a degree of cor- 
diality which very soon ripened into personal regard. 

" I beg, Mr. Topham,'' he had said, on the first 
day of their meeting, " you will make my apart- 
ment your home. My little maiden here will not 
continue long to trouble you with Chopin and 
Schubert,'' pointing to the pi^no j " she goes to 
school next week — Pension, they call it, I believe — 
at Madame Anquetel's ,• is it not, Gertrude ?" 

'' Yes, papa, at Passy." 

Arthur reflected a moment. " That is the name," 
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he said. '^ Miss Ormsleigh, you will find there s^ 
young lady whom I hope you can make your friend. 
She is the daughter of Middleshire neighbours of 
ours — Miss Ashbury — ^Maud Ashbury ; achanhing 
young girl, I assure you, she is — if I mistake not, 
just sixteen/' 

A year older than Gertrude/' said Ormsleigh. 

A lovely pair of rosebuds they will make/' was- 
Arthur's remark, when Gertrude had left the room ; 
'^ and strikingly contrasted with one another, as to» 
personal appearance. Maud is of the statuesque 
order — dark hair and eyes — a very Melpomene; 
your Gertrude shall be Thalia to her. Oh ! they 
must become friends ! I will write to Lady Dorothy 
Ashbury, and have Maud prepared for the sister- 
ship." . 

This little outburst of enthusiasm in behalf of 
the two girls in question was, you must know, 
somewhat foreign to Arthur's nature, and was 
rather a tribute to the charms inherent in their 
youth than the eflFect of more ardent feelings 
towards either one or the other. He was, in fact, 
so little given to admiration of the fair sex, that 
his intimates went the extreme length of taxing 
him with misogynism — the truth being that the 
solitariness of his early life (arising out of his 
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father^s misconduct) had soured his character^ and 
had caused him to form unfavourable views of 
human nature in general^ whereof women came in 
for a greater share than was reasonable I say 
^eater than was reasonable^ for although it is im- 
possible to reprobate too strongly the odious forms 
in which English-girlism of the period is developed, 
society, doubtless, offers many admirable exceptions 
to the prevailing rule ; and, Airthermore, let us 
hope that the disease in question is of an epidemic 
character, and will in time disappear before the 
curative effects of well-directed satire, aided by that 
healthy tone of sentiment which, though it may 
occasionally slumber, is never wholly dead in 
English public opinion. 

An additional reason for Arthur Topham's occa- 
sional onslaughts against women was, perhaps, to 
be found in the persecution he had, in past times, 
undergone at the ColonePs hands as to the desira- 
bleness of repairing the comparatively broken for- 
tunes of his house by a wealthy marriage. This, 
indeed, was evident even to himself — assuming, of 
course, that he desired to perpetuate his ancient 
race, and to maintain the position in society to 
which he had been accustomed. Now, it must be 
admitted that heiresses are — I will not say never. 
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but rarely — amoDg the most charming of their sex. 
Either they are filled with the notion of their own 
importance as a scarce commodity in the matri- 
monial market^ and so become haughty^ exacting*, 
and disagreeable^ or, having natural amiability and 
attractiveness, they are driven, through their ex- 
perience of the men who usually surround them, 
into suspicion of human motives, and doubt of 
all truth, disinterestedness, and elevated sentiment. 

And thus it had come to pass that '^ IVe made up 
my mind never to marry'' had at length become 
Arthur's stereotyped answer to all querists and coun- 
sellors on the great'hymeneal question. But Bene- 
dick made the same resolution, and we all know how 
his resolution was ultimately disposed of. Let us 
hope, in the interest of the gentler sex, that Arthur 
may not show more tenacity of purpose than Bene- 
dick ; for, indeed, despite his halting faith in human 
nature, Arthur is a fine fellow — a camr d'or, as the 
French have it — and is worthy of any woman's 
deepest afl^ection. 

" The deuce of it all is, old fellow," Arthur's firiend, 
Hugh Ringwood,had once said to him when discussing 
the subject, ^Hhat while you are sternly setting your- 
self against every woman with whom marriage would 
be an act of prudence, there are long odds but you'll 
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go and fall head over ears in love with some sweet 
but penniless eharmer; with whom it would be one 
of the extremest imprudence \" 

" I hope not, though,'^ had been Arthur^s reply j 

« 

^^ odious as is to me the notion of a marriage of 
interest, ^ there needs no ghost come &om the grave ^ 
to tell men brought up like you and myself, with 
fictitious wants, and luxurious tastes, how unfitted 
we are to cope with the petty difficulties of domestic 
mediocrity/^ 

Colonel John Edmondsbury Topham, after linger- 
ing a few days beyond the pefiod allotted him by 
the physicians, died, without once recognising his 
son, or evincing the slightest consciousness of any 
surrounding circumstances. In due time his body 
was conveyed to England, and placed in that " per- 
manent occupation of the family vault,^^ to which a 
little more than a year ago we found him jocosely 
alluding, as to a remote contingency. 

Arthur had, during the few days of his stay at 
Paris, become very intimate with Ormsleigh, whose 
originality of thought, simplicity of character, and 
adventurous temperament, possessed a great charm 
for one accustomed, as he was, to the monotonous 
conventionalisms of English fashionable life. More- 
over, he found a study in the simple graces and 
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^rlish enthusiasm of Gertrude^ which was far from 
uninteresting to him. Had she been a few years older^ 
he would probably have hesitated to dwell upon her 
attractive appearance and pleasing qualities. But a 
Miss of fifteen ! A school girl I Bah 1 

And thus it happened^ that when he was under 
the necessity of quitting Faris^ he did so with an 
unaccountable sense of regret and loneliness^ and 
with the feeling of one who was bidding adieu^ not 
to acquaintances of a fortnight's standings but to the 
dear and familiar friends of long yeai*s. Such a 
sentiment was naturally of brief duration ; and 
when^ in accordance with his promise^ he had 
requested his friend and neighbour^ Lady Dorothy 
Ashbury^ to write to her daughter Maud, particu- 
larly recommending to her notice Madame Anque* 
teFs new pupil^ Miss Gertrude Ormsleigh^ that 
young girPs sweet image began gradually to fade 
from his memory, and in a few months he h^d 
oeased to think either of her or her father. 

Indeed, the work of disentangling the position 
to which he had been brought by his father's 
extravagance, left him little leisiire for any but 
serious occupation. 

It appeared that all incumbrances whatever 
cleared off — and this was only effected by the sale 
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of some of his best farms — his income was, at the 
outside, between 1700/. and 1800/. a year. To 
live at Denbury on this income being impossible, 
he let his mansion to a wealthy manufacturer, and 
took up his residence in a house of modest propor- 
tions, known as the Manor House, situated on the 
4skirts of his own village. 

Even in this comparatively reduced position, 
there was no table in the county at which his 
presence would not have been sought ; there were 
no battues at which his gun would not have been 
welcomed; there were no public gatherings for 
which his patronage would not have been desired, 
had the disposition of his mind led him to seek 
general society. On the contrary, however, he 
shunned it. He lived a good deal in London, 
frequenting only one house in his own neighbour- 
hood, that of his now nearest neighbour, Mr. 
Ringwood, of Ringwood, whose grandson, Hugh, 
was his dearest friend. This old gentleman 
had, probably, as much regard for Arthur 
as he had for any other human being except 
himself. Indeed, when we shall, in the next 
chapter, have made the acquaintance of that per- 
sonage, we shall find that there is a bond of union 
between the two in a certain cynicism which, 
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unconsciously^ pertiaps, assumed by the younger^ is 
deeply ingrained in the nature of the elder of 
them. 

A few words in conclusion of this present 
chapter^ respecting some of our Parisian acquain* 
tances. 

Gertrude Ormsleigh took up her abode with 
Madame Anquetel, in the course of the week 
following Arthur^s departure for England. Orms- 
leigh^ after lingering a month between Paris and 
Dieppe^ called one day on the Yicomte de Foix to 
bid him farewell — ^a long farewell^ he said it was to 
be. He was going — ^he scarcely knew whither; 
but he had no intention of revisiting Paris until 
his daughter's education should be finished — say 
in twOj or perhaps three years. 

Oh I was he going to England ? the Yicomte 
asked. 

Oh no ! certainly not to England^ he re* 
plied. The fact was^ he felt ennuyf. He wanted 
change — complete change. He should travel 
far^ very far. He might visit any or all the 
quarters of the globe — America^ China^ Japan^ 
Australia — ^Why not Australia f " 

"Dr6le d'Anglaisl Va ! To distract himself, 
nothing less than a avoyage to the Antipodes! 
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Well, my friend, adieu I Mais helas 1 la two or 
three years, what may not tiappen to me? la 
all cases, when you return to Fans, you cannot 
fail to find me either at the Jockey Club or — 
F^-Ia-Chaise !" 




CHAPTER XIV. 




HE Ringwoods of Ringwood Grange claimed^ 
and on just grounds, to be one of the 
leading families in the County of 
Middleshire. 

The old Grange and its famous chase, together 
with no inconsiderable portion of the lands now- 
forming the Ringwood estate, had come down to 
the present possessor as nearly as possible in a direct 
line, under an original grant from the earlier Tudors. 
it is not of many estates that as much can now be 
said. 

The head of this ancient house, at the time of 
which we are now speaking, was Ralph Ringwood — 
plain Ralph Ringwood Esquire, although there was 
a dormant Barony in the family, the revival of 
which might have been obtained by a very small 
exercise of the political influence inseparable from 
the possession of a landed estate of some twelve 
thousand a year. But whatever might have been 
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Mr. Ringwood's ideas on this subject in his earlier 
daySj he was at the period of his being presented to 
the reader long past the age at which men are likely 
to attach importance to an accession of honours ; 
moreover, owing to what he called a broken consti- 
tution, and his doctors sheer indolence and hypo- 
chondriacism, he had, for many years past, been 
debarred — or to speak exactly had wilfully debarred 
himself — from even such objects and occupations as 
are incidental to his age — seventy-six — namely : 

He had married a lady of noble lineage, who died 
early, leaving him only one child, a son. This son 
also, and his wife (one of the Ellinghams of High- 
forth), had both died at early ages, in their turn 
leaving but one child, again a son, by name Hugh. 
Thus it arose that upon the life of this youth now 
hung — saving in the event of Mr. Ringwood^s having 
male issue by a second marriage — the very exis- 
tence of the good old name of Ringwood, and the 
preservation of this splendid property from falling 
to a collateral branch. 

Mr. Ringwood — or the old Squire, as distin- 
guished from the young Squire, his grandson — was 
a handsome old man, tall, slim, and slightly bent, of 
aristocratic appearance, and when in a good humbur 
— which I promise you was not every hour in the 
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day, nor even every day in tlie week — of agreeable, 
almost courtly manners. He had, unhappily for 
himself, been all his life one of fortune's spoilt 
children. Having learnt to command without ever 
having been taught to obey, contradiction had 
already in his early days become intolerable to him ; 
and now in his old age, opposition in the veriest 
trifles would drive him to a frenzy of rage, which 
on occasion seemed to border on insanity. 

Pope, by an ingenious paradox, traces to an 
original germ of self-love an ultimate exercise of 
wide-ranged philanthropy. Adopting the well known 
image of txie small pebble which falls into a lake, 
and forms on the surface a succession of ever-in- 
creasing circles, he goes on to represent the virtuous 
mind as gradually extending its field of action 
through the various degrees of friend, parent, neigh- 
bour, country, till it attains the entire human race, 
at which point — 

Earth swells around, with boandless bounty blest. 
And Heaven has stamp'd its image on his breast. 

As for Ralph Ringwood, his philanthropy- 
whatever with him approached the nearest to 
hardly quitting the central point of self, certainly 
never got beyond the family circle, of which the 
beginning and end was his grandson. Upon Hugh 
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as Hugh^ it must be confessed that Ms affections 
were set as much as, and no more than they were 
upon the Angora cat which, from mom till eve, lay 
curled up on his library hearth-rug. He had a 
dim notion that at some distant period — ^the more 
80 the better ! — pale death would knock at the 
massive oaken door of the ancestral Grange, and 
send up word that he, Ralph Ringwood, was wanted, 
and must go ; and that, on the occasion of such 
enforced departure, neither his ancient pedigree, 
nor his fine income, nor his territorial influence 
could be packed up in his splendid coffin, and with 
him transported to the bourne whence no traveller 
returns; and the Hugh upon whom his affections 
were set was the young gentleman, the aggregate 
of whose rich mental endowments, handspme person, 
fascinating manners, and elevated sentiments — all 
of which, though unable to appreciate, he could not 
but recognise — would, when he himself should reign 
no more, represent before the county that important 
individuaUty, a Ringwood of Ringwood ! 

If ever there existed a being in whom self had 
become absolutely incarnate, that being was Ralph 
Ringwood. Had it been possible for him to 
analyse his own character, he would probably have 
been astounded at the result; this mental process 
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is^ however^ denied to such limited capacities^ and 
he had continued through long years to pursue his 
course of egotism with a persistence almost ludicrous 
in its fatuous intensity. 

A story is told of a little girl who^ during a 
violent thunderstorm^ said^ '^ Mamma^ why does it 
thunder? Tm quite sure Vm not naughty to* 
dayr' 

There was really but little difference between this 
child's identification of herself^ and none but her- 
self^ with what doubtless seemed to her undeveloped 
mind the display of the divine wrath against some« 
body in particidar^ and the habit into which Ralph 
Bingwood had fallen into of viewing the entire 
system of creation but as its various phases minis- 
tered to^ or interfered with his personal comfort 
and convenience. 

We have all laughed at the Emperor of China 
for announcing by sound of trumpet — or it may be 
of gong — ^that he having dined the rest of the 
world is at liberty to do likewise ; but it will be 
hereafter shown that Mr. Bingwood^s programme^ 
not only in the matter of dinner, but as regarded 
the whole tenor of his existence, was a very cor* 
rect copy of this curious Chinese pattern. 

While he believed himself^ if not absolutely 
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faultless, yet as nearly so as it is permitted to 
human fallibility to be, he attributed scarcely any, if 
any good qualities to his fellow mortals. As for 
their generosity. Pshaw ! Simply an advantage- 
ous policy ! Their charitable gifts ? Money well 
placed! Their veracity? Wait till they should 
be detected ! Their honesty ? No man is honest 
if it is his interest to be otherwise ! Their elevated 
sentiments ? All humbug ! 

And so on. 

By the way, this term of '^ humbug ^^ appears to 
be that in which men of the above type especially 
love to clothe their denunciations. It implies 
rather than makes an accusation, and that implica- 
tion is of such extreme elasticity and such admirable 
comprehensiveness, that the person using it can with 
difficulty be called upon either, to support it by 
proof or to soften it by explanation. 

Mrs. EUingham of Highforth, HugVs maternal 
aunt, a lady of sharp temper, and more outspoken 
than discreet, once said of Mr. Ringwood that 
whatever prayers he might, in his church-going 
days, have put up, it was manifest that his suppli- 
cations had not obtained his delivery from blind- 
ness of heart, pride, or vainglory (hypocrisy was 
incompatible with his violence of temper), neither 
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from envy, hatred, and malice, nor any degree what- 
■ever of uncharitablenesB. 

That any human being could, in the real sense 
of the word, love Kalpb Hingwood, was simply 
impossible. People, however, whom necessity or 
interest forced into contact with him grew accus- 
tomed to his disagreeable qualities, came to regard 
them as incorrigible, and so tolerated their possessor. 

Hugh, having been brought up by him from 
childhood, considered him in the light of a parent, 
and in the absence of kindlier sentiments, looked up 
to him with a feeling akin to that traditional fealty 
which binds a man to the bead of his house merely 
^s the bead of hb house. 

Hugh's education bad been that which is com- 
mon to his class. Eton — a private tutor, taking 
six pupils at four hundred a year (horses kept, 
good shooting and iishing, aristocratic neighbour- 
hood, &c, &c,) J Christ Church, Oxford, with or 
without a degree, as may be — in Hugh's ease 
vith a degree, and even with honours. That 
course of education, in short, out o£ which a young 
fellow, being free to study or not to study, comes 
either a scholar or an ignoramus, according to the 
bent of his incliaation and the measure of hia 
intelligence. The young fellow now under con- 
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sideration was gifted with intelligence of a very high 
order^ with fine taste^ moreover^ and with that instinc- 
tive refinement which not only inclines its possessor 
to mental pursuits^ but disinclines him from the 
coarser errors of youth ; and he left Oxford no less 
a thorough gentleman than an accomplished scholar. 

The Squire of Ringwood was undoubtedly proud 
of his grandson^ in whom he imagined he saw a 
not unworthy reflection of himself^ while he in- 
variably acknowledged the mastery of the vigorous 
intellect over the feeble — quite insensibly, indeed, 
for Hugh was gifted with a tact almost feminine 
in its development, and which greatly assisted him 
in steering gently through those numerous rocks 
and shoals ever incidental to the continuous inter- 
course of inharmonious characters — more par- 
ticularly when one of the persons concerned is 
absurdly exacting, utterly inaccessible to reason or 
justice, and devoid of all consideration for the feel- 
ings of others. 

Hugh resided entirely at the Grange, of which 
he was, to all intents and purposes, the master; 
though under the by no means light condition of 
consulting his grandfather's whims and eccen- 
tricities in all the minor details of life. Thus, as 
the old gentleman would on no account take any 
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meal in solitude^ and seeing that^ by reason of his 
atrocious temper, friends were with difficulty per- 
suaded to stay in the house, Hugh was a positive 
slave to the family table. 

It was at breakfast, during the bunting season, 
that this bondage pressed most heavily upon him. 
He was fond of hunting, was an excellent rider, and 
had in his own private stable five or six first-rate 
hunters, besides a couple of fast hacks; and well, 
indeed, the latter might be fast, seeing that the 
best meets ranged at distances of between ten and 
fourteen miles. And I appeal to all my hunting 
friends whether it is not hard lines, under such 
circumstances, to be obliged to breakfast nominally 
at ten — really seldom before half-past — and yet 
find yourself at the covert side by eleven. In fact 
the feat is one impossible of performance. 

The consequence was that, although Sir Harry 
Netherfield, master of the E.M.H. and other masters 
of hounds with whom Hugh hunted, were conside- 
rately accustomed to allQw him a few minutes 
when expecting him, he was frequently either 
obliged to give up his day's sport, or, arriving too 
late, to make a cast of his own, on the doubtful 
chance of falling in with the hounds when running. 
It was only by an extraordinary stretch of clemency 
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that his presence at luncheon was dispensed with 
on hunting days (say on an average twice a week), 
the Squire having just so much of the old sports- 
man left in him as told him, that to exact a hunt- 
ing man^s atttendance at half-past one in the day, 
is tantamount to bidding him not hunt at all. 

The dinner was naturally the most tolerable 
meal of all. The cookery was thoroughly artistic 
— ^such, in short, as met the requirements of a man 
at once wealthy, dyspeptic, and a profound gourmet ; 
the cellar of wines was a tradition in the family ; 
and the establishment being limited to what com- 
fort alone demanded, the service of the table was 
conducted without pomposity or ponderosity. To 
be sure, the old Squire was not particularly com- 
panionable; his usual theme was himself, his ail- 
ments, and the deprivations imposed upon him by 
the deplorable state of his health. He had half a 
dozen standing jokes — not of the most refined order, 
you may be sure — and about twice that number of 
old, very old stories of people he had known, or feats 
he had performed in the days of his hot youth. 
But seeing that, as with other persons stricken in 
years who are given to this sort of reminiscence, 
he neither asked for nor listened to comments on 
his tattle, the conversational duties of Hugh and 
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any other guests wlio miglit be present^ were limited 
to an interjectional '' All V* '' Indeed !*' " How very 
good \" and so on. 

With regard to occasional guests^ the Squire^ on 
the general plea of bad healthy and the special plea 
of shattered nerves and bad digestion^ abstained 
from giving formal dinner parties— a practice, by 
the way, worthy to become the rule, and not the 
exception ; but there were some dozen persons, old, 
middle-aged, and young, in the neighbourhood and 
from afar, cronies of the grandfather, and friends of 
the grandson, who knew the ins and outs of the 
Grange well enough to overlook its disagreeables ; 
and, from time to time, to impart by their pre- 
sence some hilarity to the dinner table. 

Among these a few may be particularized. The 
most frequent of them all was HugVs friend, 
Arthur Topham, already known to the reader. Then 
there was the Rector of Bingwood-cum-Grettenham, 
the Rev. Marcus Osprey, D.D., as cheery, kindly, 
benevolent, and tolerant a Christian minister as 
ever donned crimson hood. He was the senior of 
the Squire by full two years ; but unlike the Squire, 
barring those occasional attacks of gout which he 
had richly earned by a long course of common- 
room port, he was as sound as a bell, and nearly as 
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active as the district postman^ who walked sixteeu 
miles a day from yearns end to yearns end. He 
and the Squire had been friends at Oxford^ and the 
Squire had given him his Uving, worth a good 
800/. a year, the whole of which income, he having 
a private patrimony and being a childless widower, 
went to the poor and necessitous. This worthy 
Churchman and Sir Harry Netherfield were the 
only two living men ever known to venture with the 
Squire upon that familiar jocosity of language known 
as ^' chaff.'' Sir Harry, a Saronet of ancient 
lineage and large estate, and Master of the East 
Middleshire Hoimds, was another frequent guest at. 
the Grange. Although he was only within seven 
or eight yeai's of Mr. Ringwood's age, and had by 
no means lived the life of an anchorite, he was in 
the fiill enjoyment of health and strength, and, as 
yet, a scoffer at doctors and doctors' stuff. He 
loved Hugh as much as he did his own sons, and 
being one of those men to whom freedom of speech 
is a necessity of existence, and who will not be 
balked of their answer, whether by the petulance 
of an equal or the coarseness of an inferior, it will 
easily be conceived that the occasions were many 
on which he was enabled, by a good-humoured but 
telling hit at the selfish old Squire, to rescue his 
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favourite from some miserable tyranny, or irritating 
domestic vexation. 

Next, there was the Squire's medical man in 
ordinary. Doctor Gamley, a practitioner of the old 
school, slightly sceptical in his secret heart of the 
progress wherewith modem medical practice is 
credited, albeit not so Quixotic as to declare war 
against an entire new medical generation. The 
Doctor had both made and married money; he 
was the father of two children — a son who was a 
Captain in the Artillery, and a daughter, known to 
us as the wife of Mr. Brascoby. He had lately 
taken a young partner, to whom he delegated all 
the hard work of his practice, himself retaining only 
the nearer visits and the more select patients. He 
was a tolerably constant guest at RiDgwood, and it 
is scarcely necessary to add, one who knew per- 
fectly well how to make himself equally acceptable 
to the grandfather and the grandson, the setting 
and the rising sun. 

One other only of the frequenters of Ringwood 
requires to be described — to wit, Mr. Peter UflBng- 
ton, nephew and heir-apparent to Sir Charles 
UflBngton, Bart. He is an old-mannered, youngish- 
looking man, who long has represented, and still does 
represent himself as being ^' about forty.'-' He is 
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well-preserved, as is natural, seeing that the pre- 
servation of his precious health is his chief object in 
life. For the rest^ he is a wooden, mechanical sort 
of a person; sedulously avoiding trouble and re- 
sponsibility, and when not engaged in looking after 
his uncle in the country, leading an easy, drowsy 
club and lodging life in London. His means are 
moderate, but he derives status and consideration 
from the well-known fact that his uncle, who is of 
some Methuselistic age and completely bedridden, 
has a clear thirty thousand a year. '^ Clear, my 
dear fellow, quite clear, with at least six more to 
drop in when a lot of annuitants drop off,^' is the 
unvarying climax of his assurances to the friends 
upon whom he inflicts, ad nauseam, this the con- 
stant theme of his own reflections. 

Our old acquaintance Pikeham, who, you re- 
member, occupies a house on the Bingwood estate, 
has managed — as was to be expected — to get his legs 
pretty frequently under his landlord's mahogany. 
He is deferential towards the senior Squire, jovial 
towards the younger, unctuous with both; while 
his extensive knowledge of men and things renders 
him always amusing and companionable. He has 
established an excellent reputation in his business, 
and has so completely lost his antecedental seventy 
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per cent, flavour^ that even Arthur Topham declares 
it is impossible to identify him with the ci-devant 
Pikeham of Bedford Row. 

At this particular time the presence of one or 
more of those friends^ at least to dinner, had be- 
come an object to attain which Hugh would leave 
no stone unturned. The reason of such a state of 
things was that he dreaded to find himself alone 
with his grandfather^ because a subject of discus- 
sion had recently arisen between them fraught with 
disturbance to their usual negatively placid rela- 
tions. I may say there were two such subjects^ 
although one of them was already of long standing ; 
but it was part of the cantankerous old Squire^s 
system of domestic warfare to rip up an old sore 
whenever a new one was presented. 

Hugh was a passionate lover of painting and 
sculpture. He practised both those arts himself ; 
and his water-colour landscapes and terra-cotta 
modellings were of the highest excellence. There 
were moments when he almost wished he had been 
bom poor^ so that he might have followed painting 
or sculpture as a profession. These charming 
occupations^ however, found no favour in the eyes 
of the head of his house, who considered a painter 
or a sculptor to be but one degree above his butler 
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or his coacliman; and to Hugh's request, often 
repeated, that he might be allowed a couple al 
months' Continental travelling, with a specially 
artistic aim, his reply was a prompt negative, and 
a '^ Why the deuce should a country gentleman 
stain his fingers with paint, and dirty them with 
wet clay ?'' To which he sometimes add^d, " The 
house is full of pictures,'' which was the case, and 
good ones too, " and youll inherit them. Your 
great-great-grandfather and your great-grandfather 
were both buyers. I never had a taste that way ; 
you may buy more yourself, if you can afford it, 
but pray don't waste your time in painting them !" 

So much for the one subject. The other was 
far more delicate, and its discussion in the same 
degree more irritating and unpalatable to Hugh ; 
for which very reason, probably, it was the more 
frequently and pertinaciously pressed upon him by 
his grandfather. , 

Hugh had presumed to fall in love ; and the 
object of his attachment, though in every way 
worthy of him, and of the position of the wife of 
a Ringwood of Ringwood, was utterly distasteful to 
the Squire. Who she was, and how it happened that' 
the prospect of his grandson's union with her was 
one from which he revolted, will presently be shown. 

18—2 




CHAPTER XV. 

IJHE reader vill not have forgotten the uatne 
of Maud Ashbury, that "charming young 
girl " whom Arthur Tophara once pointed 
out as BO desirable an amie de pension for Gertrude 
Ormsleigh. 

Maud's father, Sir Enoch Ashbury, now of Rock- 
ley Hall, in the county of Middleshire, Baronet, 
was a wealthy contractor, who had become the pur- 
chaser of all those portions of the Denbigh estate, 
adjacent to his own, which Arthur had been obliged 
to sell. 

Sir Enoch was one of those familiar types of our 
railway age, a man who, from the humblest origin, 
had worked his way to wealth, consideration, and a 
baronetcy. Several years prior to the events now 
under narration, he bad invested a large sum of 
money in the purchase of the Rockley Hall estate. 
He had pulled down the old moated, red-brick 
house, and had replaced it by a magnificent modern 
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mansion of Portland stone. Ever on the look-out 
for more land^ and prepared to outbid all competi- 
tors^ he had gone on adding farm to farm^ field to 
field, until he had become the owner of between ten 
and eleven thousand acres, all of prime quality, and 
lying almost in a ring fence. The Rockley and the 
Ringwood estates now bordered upon each other; 
and it was out of certain circumstances leading to 
this propinquity that a state of chronic ill-will had 
arisen between Squire Ringwood and Sir Enoch 
Ashbury. 

The last two farms which Arthur Topham had 
sold, lay between Ringwood and Rockley. The 
possession of these two farms was, consequently, an 
object of equal importance to the possessors of both 
estates. Mr. Ringwood, by reason of his grand- 
son's intimacy with Arthur, was the first person to 
receive intelligence of their being for sale. Most 
men, situated as he was, would have at once made 
arrangements for their private purchase, but so 
suspicious was he of others, in all matters of busi- 
ness, that on the subject being named to him in 
<*onfidence, he immediately sent for one of the 
brothers Brascoby — these gentlemen being rightly 
supposed to have intimate professional relations 
with Sir Enoch — thinking thus to learn " what price,** 
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as he put it, '' the Baronet would be likely to give, 
in the very unlikely event of these farms coming 
into the market !" 

The mere question, asked under the circum- 
stances, was enough to raise the attorney's suspicions, 
and he came at once to the conclusion that the 
farms were in the market, and had been offered to 
the Squire. Whereupon, well knowing that a great 
deal more was to be made out of the stirring, 
speculative Sir Enoch than out of the old world 
Squire of Ringwood, he at once told the former 
that he had reason to believe these two farms would 
shortly be for sale. It required very little persua- 
sion on his part to obtain from his client a carte 
blanche order for their purchase, whenever they 
should be in the market. The consequence was 
an immediate private offer, so liberal, that Messrs. 
Strong and Hickforth did not hesitate a moment to 
close with it for their client, and the farms became 
Sir Enoch's, to his great content, and the infinite 
chagrin of Mr. Ringwood. Although the latter had 
clearly himself alone to blame in the transaction, of 
course he blamed every imaginable individual but 
himself, while, as for Sir Enoch Ashbury, the 
English language failed to supply him with terms 
of invective and opprobrium wherewith to castigate 
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sufficiently the offence his (now) neighbour had 
committed ; and from that evil moment a great and 
impassable gulf yawned between the heads of the 
houses of Ringwood and Rockley. 

Now it was exactly with this Capulet's lovely and 
lovable Juliet^ that our young Montagu had fallen 
in love. 

Hugh^ as we have seen^ never took a meal from 
home^ he scarcely ever even paid a morning: or 
afternoon visit. As for entering the doors of 
Hockley Hall^ the bare idea of such an overt 
act of rebellion never occurred to him. There 
remained^ however, to Hugh Ringwood and Maud 
Ashbury a common ground of meeting utterly 
unsuspected by the Squire, and therefore without 
the pale of his ban. This was the hunting- 
field. 

Maud, still at Madame Anquetel's when first her 
image began unsuspectingly to steal upon Hugh's 
heart, invariably accompanied her father out hunting 
during the Christmas holidays. She rode well, was 
always mounted on horses thoroughly trustworthy, 
fine mouthed, up to at least fotr or five stone more 
than her lithe, delicate form imposed upon them, 
and perfect in their work — ^in short, the best animals 
that were to be had for money ; while she was 
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equally without a shade of timidity^ and the smallest 
affectation of unfeminine boldness. 

Maud had quitted Madame AnqueteFs about the 
time when the famous feud arose between the 
two houses, and her early and constant affection for 
Hugh having ripened into a strong attachment, it 
was with alarm that she became aware of the diffi- 
culties which would in future encompass her in- 
terviews with the heir of Ringwood. From this 
period her hunting days became more frequent 
than formerly, and her selection of meets came to 
be regulated by some mysterious arrangement with 
Hugh. How she contrived that her father and 
brotner — neither of them immoderately fond of the 
sport, nor at all aware of the state of her affections — 
always answered to her call on the days when it 
pleased her to meet the hounds, I leave to my 
readers of her sex to judge for themselves. As for 
Hugh, it soon became the subject of remark among 
the more observant of his friends that he never 
failed, sooner or later, to fall in with the hounds on 
an occasion when the Rockley people were out. 

And here it seems fitting that some mention 
should be made of these same Rockley people, who 
will often be brought before the reader in the course 
of the following narrative. 
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Sir Enoch Ashbury had, according to Burke, and 
others, some quarter of a century before his appear** 
ance in these pages, married the Lady Dorothy 
Trencham, eldest daughter of the second Earl of 
Ambleside, the issue of such marriage being Percival 
Maxington, heir-apparent to the Baronetcy, and 
Maud Elizabeth; said son and daughter having 
been bom respectively at dates which now made 
the former twenty-three, the latter eighteen. 

Sir Enoch^s one and only recommendation to the 
Earl and hi^ daughter had been his money, and it 
was their poverty rather than their will that had 
consented to the marriage. His personal appear- 
ance and want of refinement were barely compen- 
sated by his bran new railway baronetcy. To be 
sure the Ambleside peerage (of legal origin) was 
relatively modern ; but the Trenchams were an in- 
tellectual and gentle-minded race, and it was not 
without considerable repugnance that the Earl (he 
was then a widower) communicated to his eldest 
daughter the offer he had received from Sir Enoch, 
whose acquaintance the family had very recently 
made. He told her he would not in any way urge 
the marriage upon her. He did not pretend to say 
that Sir Enoch was a man towards whom he himself 
felt any attraction. There was the proposal for her 
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hand. Let her say '' Yes'' or " No'' to it as she 
thought fit. Let her judge for herself whether, 
seeing the narrowness of his own means compara- 
tively with his rank, and the smallness of the settled 
fortune on which she could rely, she felt disposed 
to overlook any shortcomings in the man for the 
sake of the position of wealth and independence in 
which the alliance with him would place her. 

Lady Dorothy Trencham was a woman of singular 
good sense, prompt decision, and frank address ; her 
straightforwardness amounting even to bluntness. 
On the instant, and without more ado, she made her 
election, and it was after this characteristic fashion 
that she communicated her decision to her father. 

'^ I see, dear father, you would throw upon me 
the entire responsibility of the choice I am to make 
in this matter. I will take but one counsel." Here 
she walked up to the looking-glass over the chim- 
neypiece. " Yes ! There's no doubt about it. 
I am twenty-seven next birthday. I was never 
handsome. I shall grow plainer fronj year to year. 
I don't very much care for spletidour and luxury, 
but I shall be glad to test the wonderful powers 
which people attribute to the possession of wealth ; 
above all, I do like independence. I believe this 
Baronet is what they call sharp, yet not an eagle 
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in intellect. I shall rule his house^ and invite 
whom I like to it. I had perhaps dreamed a 
future of another sort, with a man of another sort. 
But let that pass. Father, Fll take him. My 
Aunt Sophy dines with us to-morrow ; I may a& 
well write and ask him to come also— my first 
letter to him ! We dine at a quarter to eight. 
I'll say half-past seven for him alone. Just one 
quarter of an hour's courtship.'' 

The result proved that, although Sir Enoch waa 
several degrees worse than she imagined any Saronet^ 
however new, could be — more vulgar-minded, more 
brutal when aroused to anger, and,^ above all, more 
tenacious of his strong box, save for purposes of 
ostentation — ^they got on tolerably well together. 
Sir Enoch had an immense respect for '^ My dear 
lady," her good sense, her worldly knowledge, and 
the sway she exercised over all about her, together 
with an entire reliance on the excellence of her 
judgment ; so he left to her the undisputed autho- 
rity over the internal arrangements of the family. 

" My dear lady," possessing the master key to 
all her husband's weaknesses, ruled him with right 
queenly sway, and yet without ever having once 
excited in him the suspicion that he was so ruled. 
Their only two children followed, as to their respec- 
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tive characters, the sexes of their parents, while in 
person ther resembled neither, both taking rather 
after their maternal grandfath^, a strikingly hand- 
some man. 

The son, PerciTal Maxington — so called after his 
two liigh-blooded god&thers — ^was tall and slight^ 
with well-cnt, though rather feminine features. He 
had a curiously languid air, which, no doubt, he 
assumed as part and parcel of the pose befitting a 
future Baronet of great wealth, and this was in 
perfect harmony with the young fellow's generally 
pretentious and overbearing deportment. In short, 
Percival Ashbury was morally his father, plus the 
polish inseparable from constant friction with well- 
bred people. 

There was, however, ample compensation, and to 
spare, for the brother's defects in the attractive 
•qualities of the sister. Dear Maud ! There is no 
such thing on earth as a perfect woman, for the 
simple reason that humanity in its very highest 
type does but embody a combination of the fewest 
faults possible ; but I really think Maud Ashbury 
was very near perfection. I, at least, who knew 
her well, believed this in my heart. 

Light of figure and svelte — to .use that most ex- 
pressive and most untranslatable French word — 
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she had all her mother's habitual grace and dignity, 
in addition to beauty of no common order. Her 
eyes were " large and dark/^ such as Byron wrote 
of, filled with mingled softness and passion. Her 
hair was black, and she had it in such provision 
that it must, in the performance of her simple 
toilet rites, have fallen about her, from her shoulders 
to her very feet, enshrouding her as a mantle* 
Note, that in the days of her youth and loveliness, 
women had not yet adopted the hideous abomina- 
tions which go to make up the coiffures of " the 
period/' Her remaining features were, as Arthur 
Topham had told Ormsleigh, classic in their out- 
line. If they did present a defect, it was in the 
somewhat pronounced development of the mouth ; 
but I believe, between the two, any of us who know 
the set, would prefer a full lip to one thin and 
compressed. The reason why is no secret ! Like 
her mother, Maud had, under a sense of wrong or 
injustice, a quick temper, although she never 
allowed herself to be put out — as did that excellent 
lady — by trifles. She was large minded, tolerant 
of error in others, energetic in well doing, and to 
crown all, possessed, in a superlative degree, that 
peculiar female virtue — unselfishness. 

Such was the creature whose affections had, from 
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their dawn^ been set upon Hugh Bingwood^ and 
-who was loved by him with the entire devotion of 
which she was worthy. The feud raging between 
the Grange and the Hall, far from damping their 
mutual ardour, seemed to bind these young hearts 
more firmly together, while, at the same time, it 
taught them the necessity of throwing a certain 
mystery about their relations under the obvious 
difficulties which stood in the way of their present 
union. The Squire's consent was, of course, out of 
the question, while it was scarcely to be supposed 
that Maud's parents would suflFer her to enter any 
family against the consent of its head. 

If Hugh had ever entertained any doubts as to 
the reception the mention of such a marriage would 
meet with from his grandfather, they were set at 
rest the very first time he ventured to introduce 
the subject. 

The two had dined tete-k-tete. The Squire, in 
a less querulous mood than usual, sat sipping his 
Ch&teau Margaux, had already let ofi^ two of his well 
worn jokes, and was preparing for a third, when 
Hugh, with an amount of indiscretion only to be 
accounted for on the ground of sheer desperation, 
broke in abruptly and Apropos of nothing, with 
" Lady Dorothy Ashbury came f o the meet to-day. 
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sir. She was saying how much she admired the 
oaks in the chase. I ventured to tell her you 
would be happy if she would drive through it. I 
trust I have not gone too far in what I have said.^' 

But it was quite clear that he had gone a great 
deal too far. The Squire^s brow at once became 
clouded, as he replied, " You have taken upon 
yourself to speak without a.uthority, Hugh. I leave 
you to get out of the difficulty as you got into it. 
Neither Lady Dorothy nor any of the half-breds 
who surround her shall ever enter my park gates, 
at least not while I'm alive. Come ! there's enough 
on the subject. Fill my glass.'' 

After this, silence prevailed for some minutes 
between the grandfather and grandson. 

Hugh afterwards said he thought he must have 
been urged forward, on this occasion, by some 
demon, for, not deterred by the '' stopper" which 
had already met him, he returned at a later period 
of their symposium to the unpalatable subject of 
the Ashbury family, and even went the length of 
alluding individually to Maud. At the mention of 
her name Mr. Ringwood's suspicions were at once 
aroused, and with an astuteness for which Hugh 
did not give him credit, he forthwith set himself to 
draw out his enamoured and too candid grandson. 
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" Maud^ eh V' he said, iir the absent manner of 
one who speaks on a matter in -which he feels no 
interest. " That's the daughter's name, eh ? Is 
she a good rider V 

*' You wont often seen a better, sir. And then 
Sir Enoch mounts her on such undeniable cattle.'' 

" Of course. Who's to buy good horses if he 
doesn't? Garnley was saying, the other day, he 
means to give the girl a heap of Three per Cents. 
Quite right too. Some fellow in trade will marry 
her, and turn it over again. Money makes money. 
But really, now, what a nuisance it is people of this 
sort coming into one's county, raising land to an 
unnatural price, building fancy cottages, burning 
gas in their houses, sending their pines to Covent 
Garden, and all that. By-the-bye, Netherfield tells 
me this Margaret — Magdalen " 

" Maud," suggested Hugh, rather sharply. 

" Maud, then — He thinks her good looking. 
Is she so ?" 

" I — I'm certainly of Sir Harry's opinion." 

" Oh, indeed. Dark or fair ?" 

" Dear me, sir ! You've seen her. Dark, with 
fine regular features." 

*^ I had forgotten all about her. She was only 
a schoolgirl you know.' 
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" Yes, air, you haveii''t seen her since she returned 
from Prance. I'm sure you couldn't but admire 
her. Indeed she's quite your style. Remarkably 
thoroughbred, for all her father's origin. Nearly 
as tall as her mother. You know she always 
promised to be tall. Oh, sir ! I wish you could 
see her now !" 

"Why?" This dryly yet meaningly withal. 

" Well, I think it might give you pleasure." 

" Pleasure's a strong term, I certainly have no 
objection to see a woman with a fine figure, which 
Netherfield says she has, particularly when it's well 
set off by a riding habit. However, I must take 
Netherfield's word, and yours in the matter, as 
there's very little likelihood of my ever seeing your 
Diana !" Then, with a dash of sternness, " You look 
surprised, Hugh, but a moment's reflection will con- 
vince you of the truth of what I say ; since if s just 
about as likely that I shall ever get on a horse again, 
as that this young lady will ever enter this house 
during my life time! Finish that claret yourself, 
and make haste. If yon leave any I shall inevitably 
go on sipping it, and that will as inevitably bring 
old Gamley down upon me with his cursed potions." 

Hugh, thus completely " shut up," filled his glass, 
and for some minutes remained with his gaze fixe'^ 
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upon vacancy, during which time the Squire either 
fell or pretended to fall into a doze. The latter is 
the more likely hypothesis, for he afterwards ad- 
mitted to Sir Harry Netherfield that, suspecting 
some such folly on his grandson^s part, he had made 
the resolution to '^ have the boy^s secret out of him,'' 
to which he added, " and, by George, I had it out of 
him!" 

Mr. Ringwood was the first to break the silence, 
and he did so with a question apparently far enough 
from the subject which we know occupied his 
thoughts. It was this — 

" When does Netherfield finish his season V^ 

" The week after next,'' was the reply. " Six 
more meets. The last at Padmoor Gate." 

" How many of the six near enough for you ?" 

'^ I think I can manage four. I don't usually 
go to Padmoor Gate. Very far, and the country 
about the worst Sir Harry has." 

" Far ! yes. Why, it must be hard upon fifteen 
miles." 

" On wheels it is, but I can save nearly three 
miles by crossing the country." 

" Humph ! I suppose it's not above ten from 
Rockley." 

" Eh ? Rockley I" (rather startled at the mention 
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of the detested name by the speaker.) '^ Well, I 
should say about ten, perhaps hardly so much/' 

''Of course you expect to meet the Rockley 
party there ?'' 

<^ I — I don't know, sir. It's so seldom I go to 
Padmoor Gate. But as you say, it's a great deal 
nearer for them than for me. Yes, I think Sir 
Enoch will be out that day." 

'' Anybody else ?" 

''Perhaps Percival." 

" Percival ! Now don't try to humbug me ! 
You know perfectly well that Miss Claud — Maud 
will take care to drag them out — or at least one of 
them — as a pretext for coming out herself. What's 
the use of fencing with the question ?" 

" My dear grandfather !" (a formula he only used 
under very deprecatory conditions of thought or 
speech) " with what question do you suppose I am 
fencing ? Pray explain yourself !" 

" Better explain yourself, Hugh, it may save both 
of us much trouble hereafter." The artful old man 
took care that his manner, in pronouncing these 
words, should contain at least as much of encourage- 
ment as of menace. Hugh, however, was wary, 
and evinced no disposition to " explain himself." 
Seeing this, the Squire resumed, " Do you know 
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what I suspect, Hugh ? Why, that youVe been 
fool enough to go and make love to this girl. I 
kaow what idiots young fellows, ay, and old one^s 
too, are apt to become when they find themselves 
cantering by the side of a shapely woman ; and, after 
all, if a man isn^t carried too far, there may be no 
great harm in the fiin. A little flirtation is often 
quite natural to the situation, only it must not be- 
come a severe one. Some girls have a way of 
throwing themselves in the way of what are called 
desir?ible young men, and if the desirable young 
men are properly on their guard, the girls must 
take the consequences I" 

" Consequences, sir V 

" Yes, of course, sir. I don^t say you are flirting 
with Miss Ashbury; but I thiuk it highly probable 
you may be. I daresay I should myself under 
similar circumstances. Well, if you are, youll of 
course take care to bear in mind that it's an affair 
which can end in nothing — positively nothing ! I 
suppose I make myself understood, Hugh ?'' 

" You speak plainly enough, sir.'' 

" Very well, then, ring for coffee." 

Hugh rose, rang the bell, and then with much 
difficulty gulping down certain words which had 
been trembling on his lips, words I promise you of 
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a somewhat high-flown no less than of a combative 
character, once more shrouded himself in silence. 

Mr. Ringwood read in his grandson^s countenance 
the rebellious tendency of his unspoken thoughts, 
and resolved, while the subject was fairly started, to 
press him to his very intrenchments. He would, 
however, he thought, carry on the domestic en- 
counter gently though eflScaciously. " Give me 
your arm, Hugh,'' he said, rising with well assumed 
diflSculty. '*" We may as well go to our coffee/' 

The coffee was brought, and sipped in silence. 
The Squire threw himself back indolently — ^though 
this was only in appearance — in his special arm- 
chair, and Hugh flattering himself that the tender 
subject (in two senses) was consigned to the repose 
from which he devoutly wished he had never 
brought it, took up one of his numerous sketch- 
books, and was soon busily engaged in touching up 
some " bits of effect." 

On a sudden Mr. Ringwood, as if pursuing aloud 
a train of thought that had previously occupied him, 
exclaimed, ^' I wish your Aunt Judy" (for Julia, 
meaning Mrs. Ellingham of Highforth) " would come 
this spring, and pay us her long promised visit. 
Ifs dull being here without women. Don't you 
think so, Hugh ?' 
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^' Indeed it is, sir, very dull, almost intolerable/' 
Rash Hugh ! Too easily thrown oflF his guard. 
See him advancing towards the snare cunningly laid 
for him ! " When one has such a home as this too 
— the dear old Grange! To think what it might 
be with music, flowers — all those thousand little 
graces which only female presence can throw about 
a house V' 

"Quite right, Hugh; and, talking of graces, 
when your aunt comes, of course she^U bring those 
delightful twin boys of hers." 

" Twin boys ! Good heavens, sir, you never 
could stand those dreadful creatures \" 

" Terrible bore, no doubt. But Fm afraid Aunt 
Judy would as soon think of having an arm ampu- 
tated as of leaving home without those dreadful 
creatures ; and since you^re — ahem ! — so anxious for 
female society '^ 

" You talk, sir, as if there were no females in the 
world but Aunt Judy. You don't suppose I was 
thinking of Aunt Judy \" 

" Ah ! Of whom pray were you thinking ?'* 
Then to himself, " I've got my young gentleman 
now I" 

" Of whom ? I — I hardly know — I was imagin- 
ing a sort of family group," opening a blank page 
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in the sketch-book, and scratching a rough illustra- 
tion, as he continued, " Here's, let's say, the drawing- 
room — not this, but the large one — fireplace, grand 
piano, flower vases — ^your arm-chair — you in it — ^a 
few of your old Mends about. Sir Harry, the Rev. 

Marcus ; then some women — ^young ones of 

course — graceful forms, bright eyes, some light 
shining in on the whole at the large window— 
wouldn't it be a cheerful scene ?" 

" Humph ! A good deal must necessarily depend 
upon who these imaginary young women were. 
Now I supposfe if you were to give a likeness to the 
leading personage, it would be that of Miss Ash- 
bury— eh, Hugh ?" 

This was said with so little of the querist's 
wonted asperity, that Hugh was irresistibly drawn 
on to slip his neck into the artfully covered snare. 

" Well, my dear grandfather," he answered, 
*' since you put the question plainly, I will frankly 
admit that she and no other would be the leading 
personage of my imagination." 

^^ I suspected as much, and I should not wonder 
if this leading personage," with a forced blandness, 
beneath which Hugh, but that he was wholly ab- 
sorbed by the one subject of his thoughts, could not 
have failed to detect the lurking storm, " appeared to 
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your excited imagination in the character of It 

really is too preposterous, but when young men get 
what is caUed in modern slang spoony on girls, 
nothing is too preposterous for them ; there are no 
bounds to their folly — I say, then, it would not 
surprise me at all to find that you — you are abso- 
lutely thinking of Martha — Madeleine — Maud Ash- 
bury as — as — in short, 'sir, that you — ^youVe taken 
into your stupid young head the — ^the — damned 
absurd notion of giving this girl my name — making 
that vulgar contracting fellow^s daughter your wife ! 
— mistress of Ringwood Grange ! — Mrs. Ringwood 
of Ringwood ! Tell me, Hugh, is it so, or is it 
not ? Come ! Why the devil don^t you answer ? 
Are you the confounded idiot I fancy, or have I 
made myself a still greater one in attributing this 
folly to you ?" 

" My dear grandfather, will you hear me calmly, 
while I speak seriously on a very important subject V^ 

" There ! there ! I knew it — I was certain of it ! 
That^s quite enough, sir. You don^t deny the fact, 
so you admit it.'^ 

" But, sir, you have no right to assume this fact 
till I have admitted it/^ 

" Then why don't you speak out, instead of agi- 
tating me in this manner ?'' 
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^' If you^ll only give me time " 

*' There^ again ! Time ! time ! As if a man 
wants time for a '^ yes^' or a " no/^ But this is 
always the way I'm treated; and then Fm im- 
patient — Fm irritable — Fm this, that, and the 
other ! Always poor I who's to blame. Now — 
now, don't speak, please ! Jnst have the goodness 
to ring the bell. Let me go to bed — get out of 
your way. Fm no company for you, I know that 
well enough. It's high time I were dead and 
buried, then you might marry whom you liked ; 
pick up a wife out of a factory — out of the gutter. 
Eh I What's that you say ?" 

Hugh had said nothing. He knew the old gentle- 
man's ways too well to interrupt him in the " tor- 
rent tempest and whirlwind of his passion ;" and he 
had turned coldly, despondently, though internally 
boiling with indignation, to his sketch-book. The 
silence continuing, he presently said, with such 
calmness as he could muster — 

" I beg your pardon, sir, for introducing an un- 
pleasant subject, or rather" (pointedly) " suffering 
myself to be led up to it. If you please we'll 
cease talking about a family I know to be dis- 
agreeable to you." Then throwing aside his sketch- 
book and snatching up the Times, '^There's an 
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article here which I think will interest you, on the 
general increase in poor-rates/^ 

'^ Devil take the poor-rates ! If s enough to 
pay ^em without reading about ^em. And besides, 
Hugh, I really want an answer to my question/' 

This he said with comparative mildness, xon- 
scious that he had pushed his grandson too far. 

'^ I assure you, sir/' Hugh replied, speaking very 
slowly, lest he should be himself carried away by 
his feelings, ^'I have nothing to say about Miss 
Ashbury, but that she is a young lady whom, if 
you knew, you might appreciate more highly than 
you do, merely regarding her as the daughter of a 
neighbour who is objectionable to you/' 

" Oh, if that's all, I'm satisfied. Bead me any- 
thing you like, from poor-rates to the latest murder. 
I shall sleep over one as well as the other." 

But he was not satisfied, as was proved by the 
fact that he did not let this thorny subject drop till 
he had badgered and irritated poor Hugh into an 
admission that he had actually made an ofibr of his 
hand to Maud Ashbury; which admission brought 
down on the youth's devoted head the most terrific 
storm of invective it had ever yet been his lot to 
encounter. And this, I promise you, is saying a 
great deal. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

|ADY DOROTHY ASHBURY was gifted 
with too much penetration not to have 
read pretty accurately the state of her 
daughter's heart, and it was with real sorrow that 
she did so. She liked Hugh persoually ; in past 
daysj before that unhappy and supremely ridiculous 
fend arose, she had always received him with a 
cordiality amoimting to affection j and probably she 
would have preferred him as a son-in-law over all 
the young men of her acquaintance ; but she felt 
such marriage to be next to an impossibility, not 
only on account of the quarrel between Mr. Ring- 
wood and her busbaud, but because the later had 
lately taken into his head the notion of marrying 
Mand to that bloodless piece of pomposity Mr. 
Peter Uffington, the heir to a baronetcy more ancient 
than his own by a good century, and to that famous 
" thirty thousand a year, with more to drop in 
when a lot of annmtants drop off," abont which we 
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have heard so much^ and are condemned to hear a 
good deal more. 

No donkey determined to go backwards was more 
diflScult to move forward than was Sir Enoch to 
turn from any course whereon he had set his mind, 
in a matter which touched upon finance. He in- 
tended — and far from making a secret of it, he lost 
no opportunity of publishing it — to give his daughter 
half a hundred thousand pounds, in the event of 
her marrying to his satisfaction — if otherwise — not 
one halfpenny ! Peter Uffington's present means 
he knew, as did everybody else, were moderate ; but 
Maud's fortune, he said, would suffice to keep the 
pot boiling as long as the present Baronet should 
live. 

At the time of which I am now speaking, Maud 
was wholly unsuspicious of this^ the paternal scheme, 
concerning her future, while Hugh would as soon 
have thought of old Marcus Osprey as of Peter 
Uffington — " Old Peter '' — in the light of a possible 
rival. As to the said Peter himself, he had never 
yet — though admiring Maud in common with all 
other men — considered her directly from a matri- 
monial point of view. He was possessed by a 
general idea that^ one of these days, the represen- 
tative of such a name, title, and fortune as would 
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be his must, as in duty bound, select a wife. Of 
Sir Enoch, as Maudes father, he took no particular 
heed, being too thoroughly saturated with the con- 
viction that his alliance was an object of universal 
family ambition to trouble himself about the demon- 
strations in his favour of one parent more or less. 

The hunting season over, whereby one entire 
category of moveable trysting-places was closed foy 
many months to come, Hugh took courage to rebel 
a little against the rigour of his grandfather^s 
domestic arrangements. He insisted upon the ex- 
pediency of showing himself at this county ball, or 
that race meeting ; he even so far kicked over the 
traces as to accept some invitations to dinner, being 
careful, however, on each of such occasions, to pro- 
vide a substitute for himself at home in the person 
of his friend Arthur Topham, from whom, it need 
hardly be said, he had no secrets. From this 
change in his habits it resulted that, in spite of all 
the discretion displayed by Maud and himself, their 
'' secret love affair'^ soon became the topic of much 
whispered and " strictly confidential' county conver- 
sation. 

The summer was already well nigh past, and Lady 
Dorothy had not yet felt herself called upon to 
speak of the matter to Maud. The truth was that. 
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adoring her daughter, and ftdly alive to the worthi- 
ness of Hugh, she could not help hoping in the 
very teeth of her convictions that this marriage 
might yet be brought about ; and thus she hesitated 
to broach the subject so long as nothing should 
occur to render its discussion imperative. 

From this self-imposed delusion she was destined 
to be somewhat rudely awakened. 

Pikeham, shortly after having established himself 
at Market Dimborough, had brought into his oflSce 
that articled clerk, by name Ned Bolfrey, whose 
acquaintance we made at a certain musical party 
given by Mrs. Elsenfeldt, in her days of " seeing 
society.^' Ned, you may remember, was musical ; 
morever, in addition to a few hundreds a year of his 
own, he possessed various small social aptitudes, and 
was young, good natured and light-hearted. Thus he 
very soon came to be looked upon in Market Dim- 
borough circles as one of the useful and available 
beaux of the place. At a charity fete, patronized 
by some of the leading county people, he met Miss 
Ashbury, whom he at once pronounced to be the 
most awfully pretty girl under Heaven, and among 
whose most fervent admirers he forthwith enrolled 
himself. Not content to worship her at a distance, 
he obtained, by his chiefs aid, an introduction to 
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her, and solicited — if he might be so bold — the 
honour of the first disengaged quadrille with her. 
In spite of all his brass, he hesitated to propose a 
waltz to a damsel so manifestly of la fine fleur. 
It chanced (was it chance ?) that the cavalier dancing 
opposite to him was Hugh Ringwood, and either by 
some indiscreet manifestations proceeding &om that 
young gentleman, or owing to an unusual amount 
of vigilance on his own part, he was enabled then and 
there to take note of a mutual understanding 
between Mr. Hugh Ringwood and the beautiful 
Miss Ashbury as a fact certain beyond all contro- 
versy. This piece of news he carried with him to 
Pikeham^s dinner table, at which he was that even- 
ing a guest. 

Sir Enoch Ashbury and Mr. Ringwood were both 
clients of the house, but the business of the former 
was now, as in the days of the Brascobys, by far 
the most important of the two. Sir Enoch^s wish 
that his daughter should become Lady Uffington 
was well known to Pikeham, no less so than was 
the angry feud raging between the Squire and the 
Baronet. 

" It^s my duty to report them,^^ he thought. And 
he did report it the very next time Sir Enoch called 
at the office. 
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" My dear lady, may I speak with you T* asked 
Sir Enoch Ashbury, looking in at the door of Lady 
Dorothy^s boudoir, when he returned from the 
aforesaid visit to Pikeham's office. 

" Certainly, Sir Enoch/' was the gracious reply ; 
'^ pray come in. I can give you just a quarter of 
an hour before my drive.'' 

Sir Enoch entered, placed his hat on a table, 
and wiped his forehead, for he had ridden fast from 
Market Dimborough, and then had walked briskly 
straight from the stables up to my lady's private 
apartment. 

" A warm day, Sir Enoch ; you should take care 
not to overheat yourself. And you've left the door 
open ; pray shut it, there will be a draught." 

Sir Enoch closed the door impatiently, took a 
chair, and drew it near to the sofa on which his 
lady wife was seated, as he dropped into it, thrust- 
ing his hands into his trousers' pockets, and rattling 
the loose coin and the bunch of keys which they 
respectively contained. This action at once told 
Lady Dorothy that something had happened to vex 
him j so, as was her wont when anticipating a stormy 
matrimonial discussion, she prepared to put upon 
her own feelings and temper the strongest possible 
moral curb. 
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*' Now then. Sir Enoch/' she began, " what is it ?'' 

" Fve just learnt a fact concerning Maud/* he 
replied, *' with which certainly Maud's father ought 
not to have become acquainted before Maud's 
mother/' 

A slight shiver ran through Lady Dorothy's 
frame. She comprehended but too well what that 
fact was. But making an effort, and a successful 
one, to look uninterested and impassive, she said — 

*^ Indeed ! Pray what may it be ?" 

'^ Maud has fallen in love.'* 

"Nonsense, my dear Sir Enoch. You mean 
somebody has fallen in love with Maud — a very 
different thing. But complete your communication. 
Who is the subject of this passion ?" 

" Have you no suspicion ?" 

" I've seen too many admirers at what is figura- 
tively called our girl's feet to venture upon indicat- 
ing any one in particular, unless it were your 
special favourite, Peter Uffington."' 

Well put. Lady Dorothy. Nothing like an 
unexpected foray into the enemy's country ! 

^^ Mtf especial favourite," said the Baronet, for 
an instant thrown off his line of attack ; " pray 
why not youxs, my dear lady — a man so estimabh 
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'^ But is it really Peter UflSngton ?^ my lady 
asked^ with admirably assumed innocence. 

" No — no P' impatiently. " You know better 
yourself. What say you to Hugh Riiigwood V^ 

*' Say ? — why, that he and Maud are like brother 
and sister — at least they were so up to the time of 
that unfortunate difference.'' 

" Very likely, my dear lady ; and all I can tell 
you is that since what you are pleased to term that 
unfortunate difference, the nature of their affection 
has changed^ just as it is in the novels and romances.'' 
Hereupon Sir Enoch proceeded to relate what he 
had been told by Pikeham, and to add that, his own 
attention once being directed to the matter, he was 
able to recall various little incidents connected with 
Maud's frequent anxiety to go out hunting, and her 
various meetings with Hugh, to which at the tune 
he had attributed no importance, but which now 
all tended to confirm his belief in the truth of what 
was alleged. 

*' So then," said Lady Dorothy, with a f(Seble 
attempt to treat the matter lightly, ^^ after all, if 
this dreadful allegation proves to be true, it is 
Maud's father who is answerable for 'the oppor* 
tunities offered to the culprits." 

Sir Enoch was one of those slow thinking and 
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extremely positive men^ who with difficulty master a 
joke at any time, but who especially resent its im- 
mixture with questions which they regard as serioiu. 
"Don't talk rubbish. Lady Dorothy I'' he 
exclaimed, testily. " What does it matter who's to 
blame ? The only question worth discussing is 
how to stop the evil. As to a marriage between 
Maud and Hugh RingWood, it's impossible. Do 
you mark me ? Impossible ! Pray let that be 
understood once for all. I would not hear of it now, 
even if the great man at the Grange would. I've 
never forgotten that the great man at the Grange," 
this was a cherished piece of sarcasm with the 
Baronet, " tried to ride rough shod over me from 
the very first day I came into the neighbourhood. 
He certainly had a very good chance of giving me 
a backhander, by buying those two farms of Top- 
ham^s. He was ass enough to throw it away ; and 
he can't forgive me for his own error. Thence the 
gulf now set between us and ours. So be it !" 
(rattling the loose money and the bunch of keys as 
before.) " I can afford to laugh at him — ^great man as 
he is — ^at his own Grange ! Well, my dear lady," 
withdrawing his hands from his pockets, '^ it seems 
these two ridiculous young people have gone and 
fallen in love with one another. Let 'em fall out 
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of it — i^nd quickly, too ! Fve got my yiews for 
Maud. You know it^s not often I 0€ure to form my 
own views ; but when I do 'tis odds money matters 
are in question. Money matters are in question 
now/' easting a doubtful, almost a hesitating glance 
at his " dear lady/' as if well assured of her 
dissent on this question. ^' I don't set myself up 
for a tyrannical father, like those old fellows in 
the plays, but I do venture to havq a very decided 
opinion as to the — ahem ! let us call it market 
value of a young lady, possessing every imaginable 
charm, accomplishment, and fifty thousand pounds 
hard cash ! I think I'm estimating such a young 
lady at the lowest figure possible, when I say I'll 
take nothing under a Baronetcy for her — a tolerably 
old Baronetcy — not to be personal. You may 
shake your head, my dear lady, but you," laugh- 
ing feebly, " shan't shake my purpose. Well, 
it's no secret to you that my views have been, 
for some time past, concentrated upon Such a 
Baronetcy — that of Uffington, the heir-presumptive 
to which is a familiar guest at your table, and 
a constant attendant at your daughter's piano. To 
put the thing plainly, it is my wish that Maud 
should marry Peter Uffington. If she marries 
Peter Uffington I shall settle fifty thousand pounds 
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upon her and her children; and to bring the question 
exactly up to the point now under discussion — if 
she marries Hugh Ringwood, not only she shan't 
have a shilling of my money, but my doors shall be 
closed against her and her husband ! Now, my 
dear lady, I leave it to your discretion — of which 
you know I have the very highest opinion — to take 
such measures in support of the one, and in 
opposition to the other of these two marriages, as * 
you shall think fit. Vm not such a blockhead as 
to imagine I can make the girl marry UflSngton — 
much less UflSngton propose to the girl. But we 
can give opportunities for both. With respect to 
Hugh Ringwbod — putting me out of the question — 
you know just as well as I do the great man at the 
Grange will never hear of his marrying my 
daughter ; and Hugh is entirely dependent on him. 
At the same time, I donH shut my eyes to the fact 
that Maud is pretty strongly imbued with romantic 
notions — more so, my dear lady, than I ever thought 
a daughter of yours would be — consequently, to let 
her head go running upon Hugh, who undoubtedly 
has a good deal of the hero about him, will be 
neither more nor less than to thrust a spoke in 
UflSngton's wheel — so it's in putting an end to 
any sentimental fiddle-faddle between Maud and 
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Hugh^ that I want your assistance — when I say 
assistance^ Fm wrong — ^I leave the whole thing in 
your hands ; it^s not at all in my way. There ! 
Fve had my say, and I really don^t think you can 
charge me with having been very unreasonable ; 
what^s more — as I see you looking at the clock — 
I've only availed myself of thirteen out of the 
fifteen minutes you allowed me. I suppose/' sig- 
nificantly, " Maud is going to drive with you/' 

Much as Lady Dorothy had been pained by all 
her husband had said, she was forced to allow that 
he had not spoken on the whole unreasonably. 
Indeed — the conditions of the case admitted — the 
arguments of the speaker, taking him for what he 
was, money-loving, ostentatious, hard-natured, were 
unanswerable. It was this conviction which had, 
from the beginniDg to the end of his discourse, 
rendered any resort to the above-mentioned curb 
wholly unnecessary, and which, when she was left 
to her reflections, filled her with dismay, at the 
prospect opening for her much-loved child. 

" I must not delay,'' she said to herself, as she 
proceeded to dress for her drive with Maud, '^ not 
a day — not an hour ! It would be cruelty, not 
kindness, to abstain from showing her the truth in 
all its force." 
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Smilingly, and with love-lighted eyes, sweet 
Maud stepped into the barouche to set forth on 
that memorable drive. With pale cheeks and eyes 
dimmed by recent tears she descended on her 
return, and with hasty furtive steps sought the 
solitude of her own room. 

With motherly love, and a softness she rarely 
exhibited to others, had Lady Dorothy drawn from 
her daughter the secret of her young heart ; and 
then, tenderly though forcibly, had she sought to 
snow the poor girl how utterly hopeless it was that 
her dreams would ever be realized. Maud was 
already herself sufficiently familiar with the diffi- 
culties of the situation to appreciate the reasona- 
bleness of her mother^s arguments ; and though 
utterly refusing in her heart of hearts to 
abandon her cherished hopes, she was obliged to 
admit the propriety of Lady Dorothy's sugges- 
tion that the matter should be freely discussed 
between herself and Hugh at the first convenient 
opportunity. 

A crisis was unexpectedly precipitated by a step 
which Sir Enoch took unknown to his wife. 

Two days after the conversation held, as related 
above in " my dear lady's'' boudoir, Mr. Ringwood 
received a visit from Fikeham^ ostensibly on the 
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■ubject of a new carriage drive he proposed to 
make at Beeeh-Eud. 

'' By-the-bye, my dear sir/' Pikeham said, when 
the carriage road question had been settled, " I 
have a few words to say of a private nature. I 
venture to do so — the subject being out of my 
province as your solicitor — on the strength of the — 
ahem ! — personal esteem I have for you. I need 
not tell you, very dear sir, that there are things a 
man of — ahem ! — ^large sympathies may do, entirely 
apart from his business, out of the pure love he 
bears either to humanity in general, or to some 
particular member of the great human family. 
Pray Dear with me a few moments, very dear sir. 
I anticipate your observation. You are a severe 
analyser of the human heart. A searcher after mo- 
tives — doubtful of disinterestedness — you are at this 
moment saying internally, ' Humbug ! humbug ! ' 
Do me the justice to inscribe me on the tablets of 
your moral being as one having your truest interests 
at heart. Ah ! you doubt me. Yes, I see doubt 
written on the lines about your intellectual brow. 
Then I crave permission, in a very few words, to 
prove my case.'' 

'' Confound it, sir ! Prove away ! " growled the 
Squire. " I can't, for the life of me, imagine what 
you're driving at ; only pray take note that it wants 
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but twenty minutes to my luncheon time — a meal 
■with which I never allow anything to interfere. 
Now, then V 

" You are aware, dear sir, that I am honoured 
by the confidence of Sir Enoch Ashbuiy no less 
than by your own. Not that I aflfect to place that 
newly-made Baronet on a social level with yourself, 
a patrician of the truest blood. At the same time, 
he's a man whose business is well worth doing. 
Sir Enoch, dear sir, has, as you are aware, a 
daughter — a young lady calculated by her virtues 

and her beauty to adorn any I perceive your 

impatience at the mention of her name. It may be 
that you anticipate my — ah ! yes, I perceive you 
have, with that penetration which enters so largely 
into your character, detected the admiration with 
which your grandson regards her. Then FU come 
to the point, and at once say that Sir Enoch has 
made the same discovery ►'' \ 

^^ Well, sir, well ? '^ broke in ihe Squire, wrath- 
fully. " Damn it ! why don't you get on ? '' 

" I am getting on, dear sir. I repeat the 
Baronet has become aware of Mr. Hugh's — ^let us 
say love, as a generic term — ^love, then, for his 
daughter; and it is in consequence of certain 
expressions I have heard him make use of on this 
subject that I have ventured to enter with you 
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upon the same^ delicate as it is. Briefly, dear sir, 
I seek to spare 70a an amount of humiliation and 
mortification at the hands of the Baronet, compared 
to which any past annoyances jou hare experienced 
in the same quarter would be nothing. Pray hear 
me out, dear sir. Tour impatience is pardonable.'^ 
Then to himself. '' By jore, the old man will have 
a fit if I keep him much longer on the tenter hooks. 
Here goes V* Now aloud, " I would urge you, then^ 
to prevent, by any means in your power, Mr. Hugh 
firom making a formal offer of his hand to Miss 
Ashbury, for so surely ^ he does will Sir Enoch — 
rejoicing to visit on the young scion the sins he 
attributes to the chief of the house of Ringwood — 
reject the offer with scorn and contumely.^' 

For a few moments the Squire remained silent^ 
simply because his indignation mastered him to the 
extent of rendering him speechless ; and when he 
did at length burst forth, it was in a torrent of 
vituperation at 43nce so violent and so senseless that 
the reader may well be spared its repetition. 

The object, however, which Pikeham had sought 
in this visit was fully attained. Sir Enoch Ash- 
bury had, after confidentially dwelling at length 
with him (Pikeham) upon his objection to Hugh as 
a son-in-law, suggested that it would be well for 
him to take an opportunity of seeing Mr. King- 
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wood in order to strike some very decided blow 
against the prosecution of HiigVs suit. 

Pikeham had accepted the mission^ and we have 
just seen the effectual way in which he did his 
business. 

He was further favoured by the coincidence of 
Hughes arrival at the Grange at the very moment 
when he was quitting it. Seeing the opportunity 
thus afforded him^ he grasped the young Squire's 
hand^ and straightway falling into the unctuo- 
friendly vein^ said hurriedly^ ^^ Ah ! my deur^ dear 
Mr. Hugh ! So delighted to see you ! To have a 
few words with you was my most anxious wish^ and 
I feared I could not wait for. your return without 
attracting the attention and exciting the suspicions 
of your grandfather. Ah^ dear sir ! what a scene ! 
I allude to a conversation Fve just had with the 
Squire, which he will, doubtless, relate to you. Ah ! 
how much you are to be pitied ! utterly dependent 
as you are upon your grandfather — ^sad ! — sad ! — 
very sad ! With Shakspeare we must say, ' Alas { 
the course of true love !' — ^you know the rest. Fve 
done all in my power for you — ^gone the .extreme 
length of free speech both with Mr. Ringwood and 
Sir Enoch — ^but in vain. I fear, dear sir, I must, 
as , your true and sincere £riend, counsel you to 
abandon this suit^ the prosecution of which can 
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but be disastrous to all concerned. Would it were 
otherwise ! I need not say you may at all times^ 
and in all circumstances^ depend on my services in 
your behalf j but in this present matter I fear the 
worst. Hark ! surely your grandfather calling ! 
Don^t keep him waiting for his luncheon, if you 
would not aggravate his Already heavy wrath ! You 
know his temper is none of the sweetest. There ! 
Go ! DonH let him see us talking together — and 
not a word to him about our having met V^ 

And once more graspmg Hugh's hand, Pikeham 
jumped into his phaeton, and drove oflF before the 
young Squire could utter a word expressive of his 
astonishment and mystification. 

The latter had, however, been prepared by what 
he had heard for the storm then brewing in the 
dining-room, and which presently burst upon his 
devoted head. Profiting by the attorney's hurried 
advice, he listened in complete silence to the de- 
nunciation which his grandfather launched against 
Sir Enoch Ashbury, all his doings^ and all his 
belongings, his daughter included, merely remark- 
ing, as soon as the old gentleman, out of considera- 
tion for his digestion, turned to the mutton chop 
before him, ^^ Indeed, sir, you need never fear my 
taking any steps in this or any other matter con- 
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trary to your wishes^ and that assurance given on 
my honour, may I ask you not to return to this 
most painfol subject?" 

" Well, Hugh, the moment you make it a ques- 
tion in which your honour is pledged, Fm satisfied. 
Give me a glass of the brown sherry. I feel quite 
exhausted. These scenes are too much for me. 
Why will people inflict them upon me ?" 

*^ No hope ! no hope indeed 1" poor Hugh said 
to himself, as, on leaving his grandfather, he sat 
down before the canvas he was preparing for a 
landscape. " I cannot plunge Maud into this whirl- 
pool of family discord. There is but one course to 
be pursued. Whatever it may cost me, I must free 
her from her engagement !" 

It was in this frame of mind that, on the follow- 
ing day, he went to a morning party at which he 
knew the Ashburys were to be present, unaware, 
however, that Lady Dorothy was, with Maudes con- 
sent, preparing to speak to him on the identical 
subject that engrossed his own thoughts. 
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